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COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF 


THE TRAIN. 


————~—_.>———_ 


Volume I. of “Tue Train,” containing the numbers from January to June 
inclusive, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

The Proprietors, while expressing their sincere thanks to the public for the 
extensive support which their undertaking has received during the first six 
months of the existence of “Tue Train,” trust they may be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject of the Magazine itself. . 


“Tue Train” was started with a view to furnish, at the cheapest rate, a 
Monthly Magazine, of light and entertaining reading, in which no single line 
that could offend the most fastidious should have place, but which should yet 
avoid the opposite extreme of tameness and insipidity. 


To carry ont this determination they engaged’a staff of writers—the best the y 
could obtain—flatteringly alluded to tC the critic of the Ezaminer (January 12, 
1856), as “some of the most successful young wits of the day.” Amongst 
the regular contributors there will be found many names familiar to the reader ; 
others there are who have for some time (though anonymously), contributed in 
no slight measure to the amusement of the public, in the different walks of 
periodical literature. 

Believing the anonymous system to be radically bad—unjust towards the 
author, and not quite courteous towards the reader (who has a right to know 
who is addressing him), the Proprietors of “‘THe Train” resolved that every 
article should bear the author’s name—whether that name were known before 
or not. 


Considering also that judicious pictorial illustrations enhanced in some degree 
the reader’s pleasure, they determined upon illustrating whatever portions of the 
Magazine seemed to require it. In this respect “‘ THe Trarn” differs from its 
contemporaries, none of which give pictorial embellishments. 

The Proprietors cannot let this opportunity pass, without sincerely thanking 


' the conductors of the London and Provincial press, by the united voice of which 


‘Tue Tran” has been pronounced “THe Best SHILLING MaGazINE EVER 
Pos.isuep.” 

In conclusion, they can only say that whatever shortcomings may be noticeable 
in the accomplishment of their design, no exertion has been wanting on their part 
to make “THE Trarn” really, what it professes itself to be, “A First Class 
Magazine.” 

Of the future, they would say but little. Promises in an address of this kind 
are seldom heeded. Enough, that should they see a chance in any way of ren- 
dering “ THe Train” more worthy of the patronage it has received, they would 
be blind indeed to their own interest, did they not seize upon it. 


“Train” Office, July 1, 1856. 








“Tue Tratn,” a First-Class Magazine, published monthly, price One 
Shilling, and in Half-yearly Volumes, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
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Just Published, Fourth Edition, price 1s., 


ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE, 


CONTAINING 
A CORRECT LIST OF THE HOTELS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND 
THE PRICES OF UPWARDS OF 1,500. 
——< 


Published by Messrs. SMITH & Co., 157, Strand. 





PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
MAGIC AND MYSTERY, 


* On MONDAY, JULY 71m, at tHe 


SADLER’S WELLS 


THEATRE. 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray's-ian-road. 
Patron—The QUEEN. — Founded 1828. 
Principles on — Lowy Charity is Regu- 
ate 


In-door Patients.—Foreigners, strangers, 


‘or others in sickness or disease, having 
neither friends nor homes, are admitted into 
the wards of this Hospital on their own ap- 


plication, so far as the means of the Charity | 


will admit. 

Out-door Patients.—All sick and diseased 
persons, having no other means of obtaining 
relief, may attend at this Hospital every day 
at 1 o'clock, when they will receive medical 
and surgical advice, and medicine free. 

Upwards of 300 sick and diseased persons 
are relieved daily. 


During the past month (April) 9,766 sick | 


poor received the benefits of this Charity, 
and since its foundation the number re- 
lieved is 521,493. 

Heavy expenses are inevitably incurred 
in affording such extensive relief. The 
Committee, therefore, earnestly entreat the 
aid of the public. 

The management of the Hospital is in the 
hands of 30 Governors, yearly elected from 
the pee body of subscribers at the An- 
nual General Meetingin January. A Board 
is held every Thursday, at 4 o’clock, Rev. J. 
B. Owen, chairman, to conduct the business, 
when any subscriber may attend, if so dis- 
posed, the Board being at all times desirous 
= receiving suggestions or giving explana- 

on. 

The Hostpial is not endowed butis wholly 
dependent on yoluntary contributions and 


| 





legacies, which are thankfully received by 
the Treasurer, John Masterman, Esq, M.P. 
Nicholas-lane ; also by Messrs Coutts and 
Co.; Drummond and Co. ; Herries and Co. ; 
Ransom and Co.; Prescot, Grote, and Co. ; 
Smyth, Payne, and Co.; Glyn and Co; 
Jones Loyd and Co.; Barclay and Co.; Deni- 
son and Co.; Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; 
Overend, Gurney, and Co.; Nisbet and Co., 
Berner’s-street; Masterman and Co., and 
at the ae. 

Clothing for the destitute patients will be 
thankfully received. 

By Order, J. B. Owen, M. A., Chairman. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for pap 

Digestion and DISORDERED STO- 
MACHS.—The fame of these wonderful Pills 
is sounded throughout 7 part of the ha- 
bitable globe for their peculiar properties in 
curing bad digestion, disordered stomachs, 
liver complaints, headache and dimness of 
sight, as likewise for restoring strength and 
vigour to the weak and those of debilitated 
constitutions, In warm climates they are 
invaluable, as testified by the immense sales 
in the East Indies, where the natives of 
different castes take very little of any other 
medicine than these extraordinary Pills.— 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world; at Professor Holloway’s Estab- 
lishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and 
Lk, Muir, Malta. 
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NEW STORY BY ANNA LISLE. 





Nearly ready, feap. 8vo., with Vignette Title, 


SELF AND anne SACRIFICE ; 


NELLY’ S STORY. 


BY 


ANNA LISLE. 





NEW WORK BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 





Nearly ready, profusely Illustrated, . 


THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM. 


IN THREE PARTS, SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Part I—THE FRESH WATER TANK. Pricels. 


Illustrated. 

Part II—THE MARINE AQUARIUM. Price ls. 
Illustrated. 

Part III—THE WATER CABINET. Price ls. 
Illustrated. 





Tilustrated by nearly Two Hundred Cuts, post 8vo., 4s., 


A DICTIONARY 
BOTANICAL TERMS. 


BY THE REV. J. S. HENSLOW, M.A. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW 
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This day, Fourth Edition, erown 8vo0., price 5s., 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY CEORCE CILFILLAN. 


*,* This is the first volume of a uniform Cheap Series of Mr, Gilfillan’s 
principal works, 


JOHNSTON’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Just published, with Explanatory Handbook, price 12s., on roller, coloured 
and varnished, or 10s. unvarnished, 


HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Selected and arranged, under the superintendence of 


JOHN GOODSIR, ESQ., 


Professor of Anatomy in the. University of Edinburgh, 
BY WILLIAM TURNER, ESQ., 


Demonstrator of Anatomy, 





On the Ast of July will be published, Part J., price €d., to be completed in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, 


A CYCLOPADIA 
FEMALE BIOGRAPHY, 


Consisting of Sketches of all Women who have been distinguished by great 
talents, strength of character, piety, benevolence, or moral virtue of any kind; 
forming a complete record of 


WOMANLY EXCELLENCE OR ABILITY. 
Edited by H. G. ADAMS. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


A HALF-YEARLY COURSE 


OF 


| LESSONS AND EXERCISES 


| (TWO PER WEEK) 


| IN SINGING, 


For Primary Schools of every grade, embracing Instruction and Practice in the 
construction of the Scale; Time; Accentuation; Melody and Harmony; Flats 
and Sharps; Modulation; Keys; Bass Clef; Major and Minor Modes, &c, &e, 
BY RICHARD BITHELL, C.T., 
Author of “ Spelling Taught by Transcribing and Dictation,” 
President of the North Bucks and West Beds Teachers’ Association, 





Now Ready, price 1s. 6d., in cloth, with Illustrations, 


THE SEA-SIDE LESSON-BOOK 


ON 


THE COMMON THINGS OF THE SEA COAST. 
BY H. G. ADAMS. 


‘A charming little volume, just the thing for the Midsummer holidays on the 
coast.” — Illustrated Magazine. 


“ A most useful and, at the same time, interesting book.’’—English Journal of 
Education. 


“No mother ought to visit a watering place this year without taking one or more 
copies of this useful little book with her.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


‘¢ We have seldom met with so much that is amusing and instructive in so small 
a compass, and beneath so unpretending a title. The volume should have a corner 
jn every trunk that is packed for a family sojourn at the sea-side.””—Empire. , 


** Questions appended to each chapter increase the usefulness of this little manual 
for tuition. It will prove a useful and pleasant lesson-book for young people.” — 
| Literary Gazette. 





LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 


14, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 





MISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS, 








‘ 
EVERY EVENING (SATURDAY EXCEPTED), 
MRS. T. GERMAN REED 
(LATE MISS P. HORTON), AND 
MR.T. GERMAN REED, 
CONTINUE TO GIVE THEIR 
‘i Da OL R qf A VT yA R a 
NEW AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 
Consisting of Musical and Characteristic Illustrations, introducing a variety of Ameens 
and Interesting Scenes from Real Life, with Engl ish, Freneh, and Italian Songs 
Commencing at Eight o'clock, and terminating at a Quarter past Ten. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION, 2s. and is.; STALLS (which can be secured ‘at the 
Gallery during the day), 3s, 

A MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at Three o'Clock. No 
Performance on Saturday Evenings. 
CANTERBURY HALL, R. W. S. WOODIN’S 

OLIO OF ODDITIES, every even- 
WESTMINSTER-ROAD, ne 6 F A Nook Performance on 
Sat at 2. ce open from 11 
HE MAGNIFICENT 4 HALL, till 5. rivate sania’ one guinea; stalls, 
capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- 3 9 hith 1 Th 
sons, is now completed, and open every 3 S508, i: Oe enere, 2s. ; 
Evening. The most Talented Artistes are | ®00ve Entertainment has received riovel 
' for the Performance of DUETTS, additions, vocal and visual, including a 

GLEES, MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, new Loco-Joko-Motive Lyric, enti 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN, “ Off by the Train,” illustrated by nume- 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &ec. rous changes, facial, lingual, and corporeal. 
‘ “hei Polygraphic <3 King William- -street, 
The following Company of highly Popular Charing-cross. "Mr wow Woodin, as Mrs. 
Vocalists have been permanently engaged: | Fiotence, in the “ esbes Gal,” with the 
Mrs. J. Comat, Miss Brunel, songs of ‘ Bobbing Around,” and Polly 

earce, 
Z Miss Perceval cal aad Mis Summers won't you try me, oh!” 
? ——- z. , FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ker, Mr. Mel 

Mr&. Jones, -Mr.J. Math, ESSRS. NICOLL 
a —. Mr. J. Sherwin, and employ the best Talent and Materials 
Ca Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, a be met with in England, France, and 


Atti, yatta ae yp OOLLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, 
Mr. SaM COWELL, and Mr. MAacKNEY. | yet SIGUE Dae ne Guinea 


The Instrumental Performers are :— @ Wallgews PALETOT, aye 


Mr. Harroway, R.A. - - - Pianoforte. Bee oe TROUSERS and 
Master J. Caulfield - - - Harmonium. | 
DIRECTOR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. ates given for Military Uniforms, 


Youthe Clothing, and Servants’ Liveries. 


C at Seven o'clock precisely. 1]4, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, 
Suppers, &c., until Twelve o'slock. Cornhill. . 
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PRICES OF 
ADMISSION. 





STALLS.- Numbered 
and Reserved, 
which can betaken 
in advance from 
the Pian at the 
Hall, every Day 
from Eleven to 
Four, without any 
extra charge, 3s. 


GF? Itis tfully 
intimated that no 
Bonnets can beal- 
lowed in the Stalls 
or in the Balcony 
at the Evening 
Representations. 


GALLERY STALLS, 
AREA, 2s. 
GALLERY, Is. 


CHILDREN :— 

STALLS, 2s. 

AREA, ls. 

A PRIvaTE Box, to 
hold Three Per- 
sons, 10s. 6d. 

A PRIVATE BAL- 
cony, for Nine 
Persons, £1 2s, 6d. 

SEPARATE SEATS 


in the BAaLcony, 
2s. 6d. each. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
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MONT BLANC, 


MR. ALBERT SMITHS 


Gar Every Even- 

i; img (except Sa-- 
turday)at Eight - 
o'clock. 


$a The Doors are 
opened at Half- 
past Seven and 
Half- past Two, 
and the Lecture 
commences 
punctually a% 
Three and Eight 


o'clock. 


¢#7 The Morning 
Representations 
will take place 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 
Three o'clock. 
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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 


Ex posed to the scorching rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust will find 


:ROWLANDS’? KALYDOR 


& most refreshing ee for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of langour and re- 
laxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediateiy affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity and healthiul state of the skin. Freckles, Tan Spots, Pimples, 
Flushes, and Discolouration fly before its application, and give place to delicate clearness, 
with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn or stings of insects, its virtues 
have long been acknowledged.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 





The heat of Summer also frequently communicates adryness of the hair, and a tendency 
to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL, 


a delightfully fr: nt aud transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and purifier, 
beyond all ent. The prices are 3s. 6d.; 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small), 
10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 


Norfat this season can we be to careful too preserve the Teeth from, the deleterious effects 
of Vegetable Acids (the immediate cause of Tooth-ache), by a systematic employment night 
and morning, of 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


or PEARL DENTIFRICE, a White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant 
exotics. 1t bestows on the Teeth:a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and 
—oneee Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity:— 
Price 28, 9d. per box. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
And by Chemists and Perfumers. 


: WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
| SWAIN, 
DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
58 FLEET - STREET. 


Sllustrations for Books, Periodicals, Catalogues, &Xc. 
FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN. “THE TRAIN.” 











On the \st of July, 1856, will be published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 


BEING A 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF DENTISTRY, AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 


The Contents will be arranged as follows :— 


1. DentaL SurGery AND MEDICINE, 6, CORRESPONDENCE. 

2. MecuanicaL Dentistry. 7. Denrat News Anp Creiticat Reports. 
3. CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 8. MISCELLANEA, 

4. EpirortAu ARTICLES. 9. Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

5, Reviews or New Books. 


Subscriptions.—Half-Yearly, post-free, 6s. 6d.; Annual, post-free, 13s. 
ApvertisEMENTs -Five Lines, 3s. 6d., every additional line 6d. 


All Communieations must be forwarded to the Editor, Mr. Adlard’s Printing-office, 
224, Bartholomew Close, London. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS}; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—_—~— 
CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH THE LONGPORT WHIPPING POST IS ESTABLISHED, AND THE NATIVES 
BEGIN TO CATCH IT SMARTLY. 


> HE master 


printer showed 
himself a man 
of keen business 
habits, by finish- 
ing his magnum 
of pomard before 
speaking a word, 
thus securing an 
actual good while 
in his power, lest 
the business in 
hand should 
<—... prove ofa nature 
SSAA calculated to 
<S* place matters on 
a less amicable 
SSS footing. 
——— “Well, gentle- 
men,” he in- 
quired, setting 
his glass down (to be immediately refilled by the hospitable Biglow), 
‘“‘and in what particular direction can I have the honour of serving 
ou?” 
. Possibly his long intimacy with books had inspired the master 
printer with an ambition to talk like one. At any rate he did so on 
all occasions to the best of his imitative ability. 
Biglow came to the point at once, and said, “ We want to start a 


paper.” 
VOL. 








Il, 
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“ A paper—good!” The master printer frowned thoughtfully, and 
held his head on one side after the manner of a grave bird. 

“ Daily or weekly ?” 

“Weekly, I suppose—eh, Marston?” 

“‘ Weekly, of course.” 

““Weekly—good! A daily experimentin this town would have brought 
you to the verge of ruin in a fortnight, gentlemen. I give you my word 
of honour. It has been tried—twice. Take my advice, gentlemen, 
and make it weekly.” 

The master printer said this benignly—with the air of one giving 
philanthropic counsel at considerable sacrifice of his own interests. _ 

“ But,” he added, after a pause, looking up from a brief consultation 
with his second glass of pomard; “the market’s full even there, gen- 
tlemen. It is my duty, as one intimate with the question in all its 
bearings, to warn you that the market is full.” 

Marston observed that the proposed undertaking would not be likely 
to clash with any existing interests. 

“Just what I was about to do myself the honour to observe,” said 
the master printer, with a graceful bow. ‘ With new capital and 
enterprise—with new blood, if I may be allowed the expression, 
gentlemen—with principles in accordance with the requirements of the 
age we live in,—a weekly journal might not only command innumerable 
fresh channels, but” (the master printer’s warmth caused him not 
only to break down a little in his peroration, but to forget his exordium) 
—‘‘ you might beat the whole blessed lot out of the field in no time!” 

Marston explained. The new enterprise was not intended to be a 
newspaper, but a satirical journal, 

The master printer looked rather sorry. He had possibly been in- 
dulging in visions of printing expenses—considerably narrowed in their 
prospective circle by this elucidation. However, he gulped down his 
disappointment with some pomard, and looked up sideways again. 

“A satirical journal! Good! There is unquestionably room for a 
satirical journal in this metropolis of northern commerce, if I may be 
allowed the expression. But, gentlemen,” he continued, with a second 
burst of candour, “it has been tried before,” 

“Indeed?” Marston inquired. 

“Tt is my duty to tell you that the experiment has been tried before 
—on two occasions. There was the Longport Quiz and Figaro in 
Longport—both failures; I lost by Figaro myself, considerably.” 

“But,” Marston asked, ‘ were not the papers you speak of (without 
offence to you—I did not know you had been connected with either) 
of a low and scurrilous character, depending on slanderous exposures 
of private life, rather than on the castigation of public vices? Were 
they not conducted on principles of black mail or extortion from obscure, 
timid people, afraid of having their names brought before the public 
in connexion with some ridiculous or disgusting charge ?” 

The printer had waved his hand to and fro with a smiling 
countenance while Marston was speaking, in sign of anticipatory 
acquiescence. 


“The gentleman has been kind enough to express my very thoughts, 
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to frustrate, if I may be allowed the expression, my very words,” he 
said sweetly, as if making Marston a present of those valuable articles 
in the most handsome manner. ‘“ Pre—cisely—that was exactly where 
it was. Scurrilous and low are the words. Extortion and black mail 
were the principles, as the gentleman very justly, and with great pro- 
priety, shows. Such things, for instance, as ‘It is not true that young 
Mr. Jenks, the counter-jumper at Manchester House, was seen kissing 
the carroty-headed milliner of Elizabeth Street over the garden- 
railings at two o'clock in the morning.’ That was not satire, you 
know. And, ‘Things to be admired! Widow Jones’s little green 
bottle with the greasy cork in the corner cupboard. Young Snobbins’s 
patent-leathers that creak to be paid for.’ You can’t call that sort of 
thing castigating public vices, gentlemen.” The speaker concluded, 
looking round with a triumphant air, “I defy anybody. It’s im- 
possible.” And the master printer settled the matter with a most 
conclusive pinch of snuff. 

“Of course we should avoid anything of that description,” Marston 
said. 

“Of course,” acquiesced the printer, paddling the air as before ; 
“and that’s where you would hit them. You would take entirely new 
ground. You would give them something quite different to what they 
have been accustomed to” 

“If they ’ve been accustomed to anything like what my young friend 
here can give them—I’ll eat them without salt,” Biglow broke in 
warmly, his enthusiastic partisanship lending him unusual volubility. 

“T don’t in the least doubt it, sir,” the printer assented, with one of 
his best bows. ‘The gentleman’s powers are perhaps not wholly un- 
known to me. Young Mr. Lynch, I believe?” 

“* My name is Lynch,” said Marston, with a confused bow. 

“You are known, sir—well known in this town. Honourably, 
moreover. And now I see clearly with whom I have to deal; if a 
satirical paper can be started, ensured of a supply of such writing as 
young Mr. Lynch can give us” (Marston, in his confusion, drained 
_ Biglow’s glass of neat brandy in mistake for his own wine, and nearly 
choked himself with coughing), “ why the thing is safe, sir. Safe!” 

The master printer looked round fiercely in remote corners of the 
room, as in search of concealed disputants, to be annihilated on the spot. 

“ And pictures—don’t forget that,” said Biglow; “that will be 
something new to them.” 

“Pictures? Do you mean to tell me the work will be illustrated ?” 

“In first chop style.” 

“Ah! if that could be done ?—why, it’s going with greased wheels. 
But excuse me, gentlemen”—and the speaker assumed the air of one 
about to propound a poser—“ Excuse me, gentlemen; where’s your 
talent ?” 

‘“‘ Here,” roared Biglow, slapping his protege’ on the back with a force 
that made the glasses dance on the table. 

“Bless my soul, you don’t mean that young Mr. Lynch ig 

“ Hasn’t his match with the pencil,” said the American, who took our 
hero’s artistic powers for granted, on the latter’s own representations. 

B2 
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Marston modestly explained that he was an artist by education ; that 
he had had some little practice in drawing on wood in America; and 
that if an engraver could be found in the town capable of doing 
justice to his drawings, he had little doubt of making a weekly carica- 
ture on some local subject of the week—a by no means unattractive 
feature in the proposed periodical: 

The printer shut up and pocketed his snuff-box, with the air of a 
man who has nothing more to say. He smiled an apology for helping 
himself to another glass of pomard, which he eyed against the light 
enjoyingly for some seconds. 

“'Thompson’s your man,” at last he said briefly. 

** Who is Thompson ?” 

* A wood-engraver from London—a pupil of Ebenezer Landells— 
not a bad guarantee, gentlemen. Now the question is, when can 
he have the first drawing? Thompson requires time to do an artist 
justice, and a good start is everything.” 

“You are satisfied then with our prospects of stability ?” Marston 
faltered. 

“Yah!” said the disinterested printer (Marston thought him so) with 
a testy movement of the head—‘' Am I satisfied with the stability of 
the Pier Head? You will do me the justice to admit, gentlemen, that 
I carefully mentioned every obstacle in your way. I’m sure anything 
that could be done in the way of cold water I did. You can’t say I 
encouraged you. I am not a sanguine man by nature—and when you 
first mentioned the speculation, I confess I didn’t see it. Not one atom, 
gentlemen. But. now you bring such an array of convincing arguments 
—now I hear what it is to be like—gentlemen, I haven't been five and- 
twenty years feeling the pulse of this town without knowing a little of 
its constitution. It will hit them, sir—safe as the Bank—safe as the 
bank of young Mr. Lynch’s respected uncle.” 

The printer treated young Mr. Lynch with one of his best bows. He 
was evidently under the not uncommon impression that to address people 
in the third person singular, is a very subtle delicacy in the art of conver- 
sation. We are possibly indebted to the chronicles of Parliamentary elo- 
quence for this nuisance, in company with so many others of a more 
serious calibre. 

“ Don’t call him my respected uncle,” said Marston, petulantly ; “I 
don’t respect him, for one.” 

You don’t,” cried the printer, whom the pomard was gradually 
warming into a state of naive joviality,—‘ True, I remember,—Judge 
Midas, in the Flail—devilish good it was, too. Then, in that case, I 
don’t mind confessing myself that I hate the beast.” 

The two friends laughed heartily. 

“He's a bad lot, sir,” the printer went on; ‘ opposed to all rational 
improvements in the town, and might have got me some of the 
Council printing to do, as easy as look. But he’d see me hanged first.” 

A fresh burst of laughter greeted this candid confession, in which 
the printer joined, helping himself to the last half glass of pomard and 
putting his legs on a chair—as if he lived there. 

“ Well, old boy,” said Biglow, tossing a cigar case to his new ac- 
quaintance, “ and what's the figure to be ?” 
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All the faculties of the man of business were aroused in an instant. 
The printer took out a note book—and, though his cigar rolled about 
in his mouth unmanageably, his hold on the pencil was firm, and his 
eye keenly awake. 

“T suppose we'd say crown size ?” 

“Certainly,” said Marston, who had acquired some knowledge (a 
very slight one) of printing-house technicalities. 

“Twelve, or sixteen pages ?” 

“Twelve.” Our hero had a London model-publication before him. 

“And we'd go to press with not more than two thousand—to begin 
with ?” 

The two gentlemen, who had not the means of forming the slightest 
opinion on the subject, agreed, gravely, that it would be preposterous 
to think of more as a commencement. They would have given the 
same opinion had the proposition been for five hundred, or for twenty 
thousand. 

The printer made a few brief calculations on a leaf of his note book 
which he handed to Biglow—his instinct readily pointing out to him 
which was the capitalist. 

Biglow barely glanced at the amount, which he saw would be by no 
means ruinous, even without the slightest prospect of returns, and ac- 
ceded to it without inspecting the details. He referred the contractor 
to Marston for all instructions, contenting himself with a general com- 
mand to “ get on a-head.” 

The printer’s attempts to conceal his exultation were deplorably 
futile. He had possibly satisfied himself as to Mr. Miles’s position and 
solvency beforehand, as he asked no impertinent questions on the deli- 
cate subject. 

“ A moment,” he said, with a radiant air, poising his note book in 
one hand, and beating time with his pencil in the other; “ let us not 
forget, gentlemen, this is a matter of speculation. I am as much in- 
terested in its success as either of you. It isn’t often business matters 
are commenced so agreeably, and I hope for continuance of present 
understanding.” (A bow.) ‘ You, gentlemen, invest respectively 
your money and talents.” (Another.) “TJ, also, should like my little 
risk in the matter, if you will permit me. Perhaps young Mr. Lynch 
will be good enough to answer me a few questions ?” 

Young Mr. Lynch assented by a movement of the hand. 

The printer commenced a course of interrogation after the manner 
of electors badgering a candidate on the hustings. 

“* May I ask if young Mr. Lynch is prepared to take the popular side 
on the Paving and Lighting Question ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Marston, who had no idea what the question 
meant. 

“ All right,” said Biglow, who was dozing, and had not been listen- 
ing. 

“Good.” The printer made a note and continued: “Is young Mr. 
Lynch disposed to support the new street from Petersham Square down 
to St. Martin’s Docks ; or—if I may be allowed the expression—to pitch 
into it?” 
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“Well, really,” Marston began, “I have given so little attention to 
the matter—” 

“You know it’s an infernal shame! and they oughtn’t to do it,” 
suggested the printer, quickly. 

“Send it to blazes, Marston!” said Biglow, with an incipient 
hiccup. 

“Good!” and the printer made another note apparently satisfied with 
the capitalist’s instructions, and continued— 

“Will young Mr. Lynch go in for the more extended representation 
of tradesmen in the ‘Town Council,— at present monopolised by the 
merchants ?” 

“Decidedly,” replied the Editor. 

** All right,” said the Capitalist. 

The printer put up his pencil and pocketed his note book. 

“In that case, gentlemen,” he said (‘a little brandy-and-water with 
your permission, as the wine is out—wishing you good health and 
every success), if such views are to be adopted, so convinced am I of 
the brilliant future before us, and so anxious to respond to the 
gentlemanly manner in which I have been met (gentlemen, towards you 
again)—that though I have put down my estimates at the lowest 
figure—-still, till the paper has quite reached paying point—gentlemen, 
PU knock off the machining !” 

Neither Marston Lynch nor his patron had looked at the item of 
machining, orhad theslightest conception of its probableimportance. But 
they had arrived at that stage of the evening when statistics are super- 
seded by emotions. There was something so intensely magnanimous 
in the printer’s manner of conceding the boon (whatever it might have 
been), that they at once looked upon him in the light of a benefactor. 
They rose simultaneously ; grasped him each by a hand, and promoted 
him to the rank of friend on the spot. 

Biglow T. Miles, Esquire; Marston Lynch, his friend of half a day’s 
standing; and the printer, his other friend, of scarcely an hour’s 
acquaintance, made a convivial night of it. 

In the above manner was the foundation laid for the once famous 
weekly journal, still possibly remembered in the vicinity of its birth; 
to which it was decided that same evening, after much incoherent dis- 
cussion, the name of the Longport Whipping Post should be given. All 
preliminaries were recapitulated and settled in the coolness of the 
following day. Biglow was to be held responsible for all expenses 
(the celebrated item of machining provisionally excepted, which our 
friends were a little disappointed to find by no means heavy); Marston, 
for all contributions, illustrations, and general management. ‘The 
American, whose generosity never stopped at half measures, insisted on 
paying our hero a weekly sum for his trouble, till the sale of the paper 
should yield compensatory profits. After this, the property was to be 
made over to the young Editor as a present. 

It need scarcely be stated that, to the easy-going Virginian Sybarite, 
the speculation was of no more importance than his yacht or his horse ; 
the mere freak of a moment to be abandoned at another. It was a 
pleasure to him to feed the hobby of a clever and interesting lad who 
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had been thrown in his path; and Biglow had never been trained to 
deny himself any pleasures he took a fancy for. Fortunately he was 
one of those rare egotists, whose selfishness embraces a very large circle 
of the human family: his favourite indulgence (and the one he spent 
most money upon) was in affording pleasure to others. 

With Marston Lynch the case was different. He looked upon the 
new field so unexpectedly opened to his exertions as a rare chance in 
life—which very possibly it was. He entered upon his duties with a 
feeling of trembling responsibility. He was at first utterly daunted 
by the task before him. Who was he? What right had he to claim 
the public attention? Above all, where could he find enough to say 
to fill the dreary waste of blank paper that stared him in the face? 
He soon got over all this. At first, when he had written a slashing 
prospectus and drawn a fantastic title-page, he felt completely aground. 
For two or three days he could only manage to send to the printer’s 
some laboured paragraphs, which he was horrified to discover occupied 
in type scarcely any space at all. But the practical habits of his new 
friend Prebble (so was the printer called) speedily rallied him. That 
business-like individual sent boys to him for “ copy,” with brief notes 
saying so many columns must be in by such a time, also suggesting 
subjects for treatment, in an off-hand matter-of-course manner. These 
communications all breathed such confidence in our hero as an esta- 
blished literary power, that his very pride urged him to respond in a 
becoming manner. As he covered slip after slip of paper, he felt 
alarmed at his own growing power, not of writing brilliantly (Marston, 
at a much later period of his life, has been heard to say that he never 
had any opinion of his own writings till he had completely forgotten 
them: then, he would occasionally find, in turning over old pages, 
snatches that rather surprised him by their goodness, and the discovery 
that they were his own), but of working himself into a state of excite- 
ment on utterly uninteresting subjects. This facility of forcing sym- 
pathy or indignation where they had not previously existed, shook his 
faith in writers that had gone before him. It was his first step towards 
cynicism. But the exigencies of the press and the delights of pro- 
duction soon absorbed all other considerations. ‘The young writer 
saw a goodly printed sheet filled almost exclusively with his own com- 
positions. By the time he had spelt, over and over again, every line, 
he was firmly convinced that each word had been dictated from the 
depths of his heart's sincerity. 

The early days of the Whipping Post were by no means the least 
happy of our hero’s existence. He had a snug little room to himself 
in the neighbourhood of the printing office—fitted up at the expense 
of his patron with the most orthodox editorial appurtenances. These 
were a source of long enduring delight; and here he was treated with 
supreme respect by all comers. Hither Mr. Prebble, who was of a 
chirpy and sanguine disposition, would come several times a day in 
high spirits, which he imparted to our busy hero, by glowing accounts 
of the sensation they were already creating, and loud encomiums on 
the excellence of the copy as it was rapidly sent in. The furniture 
soon began to show signs of repeated visits from Biglow with his 
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unsparing knife. (The carpet had been thoughtfully selected of a 
warm Cavendish tint, and therefore preserved its colour.) The Virgi- 
nian, indeed, spent the greater part of his time in the Editor’s room, 
which he kept plentifully stocked with luxurious provisions. His long 
form was soon favourably known in a neighbouring bar parlour, where 
the most unexceptionable “Scotch” was kept in unfailing supply. 
Biglow was much taken by the mysteries of the printing-office, where 
he was idolised in return, and where a growing tendency on the part 
of the operatives to join incorporated temperance societies had seemed 
unaccountably checked with his advent, and was certainly followed by 
a most decided reaction. He was always at hand, with his imper- 
turbable good temper, exhaustless generosity, and, above all, un- 
changing approbation, to encourage Marston in his labours. 

Nearly the whole of the work fell on our hero’s shoulders. Number- 
less provincial talents had been pointed out to him as likely.to render 
him valuable assistance. These certainly had been profuse enough in 
their offers and experiments. Prebble knew, at least, a dozen fellows 
of unsurpassable smartness. Howker volunteered the collective 
services of the entire composition class of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution to which he belonged—who published (for presentation) a 
miscellany, selected from the Society's album, once a year, to the 
admiration of a hundred tea tables. All these aspirants would have 
given their ears to appear in genuine print; and it pained Marston 
sadly to refuse their contributions insertion. But they were, for the 
most part, sad trash: he was true to his artistic instincts, in the fastidious 
balance of whieh they were found so terribly wanting. He fell back 
on his own resources, and made two or three dozen bitter enemies 
to begin with. He received some little assistance from a very unex- 
pected source—from no less a personage than Biglow himself. The 
worthy Virginian had not one spark of vanity or ambition of any kind 
in his whole composition. But he was a bit of a humourist, and fre- 
quently struck out in conversation queer scraps of American character 
and observation, which Marston eagerly seized and committed to 
paper—by no means to the detriment of the number in progress. 
Prebble was useful, too, but rather embarrassing. As a red-hot local 
politician he was invaluable; but for his guiding counsel, Marston 
(who was a mere puppet in his hands in this department) would never 
have had an opinion to express on matters relating to the Body Corpo- 
rate of Longport, whose proceedings he secretly loathed. But as an am- 
bitious wag Prebble was troublesome. He would bring suggestions pur- 
porting to be facetious, that made the perspiration stand in cold beads 
on our hero’s forehead, in his futile endeavours to discover their point. 
Sometimes the ambitious printer would hit on a tolerable joke, which 
Marston was only too delighted to please him by inserting. But his 
general doom was the waste-paper basket. Prebble was a philosopher, 
however. He consoled his wounded vanity by a reflection that all 
men of genius were “cranky,” and was too magnanimous to let his 
blighted hopes abate one jot his admiration for our hero’s character 
and abilities, which was boundless and genuine—and continued 
so throughout their queer acquaintance. 
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The first number of the Whipping Post made a decided sensation. 
Its most prominent attraction was a page-size caricature, consisting of 
a group of local magnates (who had been pointed out by the patriot 
Prebble as the sort of men to be held up to loathing and ignominy), 
in convict attire, and with their legs chained together. The subject was 
entitled, “‘ Waiting for the Whip.” Marston had been very happy in 
most of the likenesses, and the engraver had done him full justice. The 
appearance of a tolerably executed wood-cut, embodying a subject of 
local satire, was certainly a novelty in a provincial town. It is needless 
to say that, prominent among the group of malefactors, the artist had 
represented his own uncle—a very monster of ludicrous deformity. 
Gregory also cut an important—of course not favourable—figure in 
the text. Marston had been regretting that the number would have to 
make its appearance, and his detested relative be let off with no more 
severe punishment than one or two insignificant paragraphs—which he 
considered by no means adequate to the culprit’s deserts. But just on 
the eve of publication, he was informed that a column was still wanting. 
His topics and invention were tolerably exhausted. He took up an 
unopened newspaper, just arrived, and glanced over the report of a 
Town Council Meeting on the previous day—in search of any name or 
subject on which to hang either pun or parody. He saw the name 
of Gregory Lynch, and was interested ina moment. Gregory’s evil 
genius—or perhaps Marston’s good one—had prompted the former to 
oppose a municipal grant for some proposed Public Baths and Wash- 
houses, on the score of necessary economies. This was enough for our 
impetuous hero. His uncle had dared to oppose a sanitary measure of 
the highest public necessity ; he seized a pen, and the printer's devil 
had to wait a very short time indeed for the following tremendous 
effusion :— 


LYNCH LAW. 
A GREGORIAN CHANT. 
(The Honourable Member for the Tape*-street Ward loquitur.) 


Your worship, sirs ! upon my word 

I’m floor’d, astonish’d, puzzled, vex’d, too. 
What, talk of cleanliness !—absurd ! 

Do, pray, reflect, on what it’s next to. 
What, scrub the people’s greasy polls 
Cooling their brains—to think they’ve souls? 
Of tell-tale water grant supplies 
To wash the dust from out their eyes ? 

Combs are lost on mangy cubs, 
Soon you'll change your cry, I hope: 
Burn the mangles ! smash the tubs ! 
Down with water ! no more soap ! 


Bethink ye of the dire effect 
Of cleansing all the population : 
They'll hold each polish’d nose erect 
Sniffing ideas above their station. 





* Gregory Lynch represented the Cape-street Ward in the Longport Couneil-chamber. The term 
substituted was meant in galling allusion to his former occupation. 
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Will folks, who spotless garments don, 
Among the mud be trampled on? 
Besides clean hands would make them shirk 
For us, their share of dirty work. 
Combs are lost on mangy cubs, 
Soon you'll change your ery I hope: 
Burn the mangles! smash the tubs! 
Down with water ! no more soap ! 


Why, sirs, when this good town was young, 
Think you that any present magnate 
Had left the mud from whence he sprung, 
Had he not let the waters stagnate ? 
Who, with a clean and healthy home, 
To plough the seas for us would roam ? 
Who'd steal us slaves, save slaves for pay, 
Body and soul as dark as they ? 
Combs are lost on mangy cubs, 
Soon you'll change your cry, I hope: 
Burn the mangles ! smash the tubs ! 
Down with water ! no more soap ! 


A limpid draught from well or brook 
Awakens thirst for cooling knowledge : 
A snowy shirt suggests a book ; 
From washing-tubs they'll want a college. 
These unborn wants to satisfy, 
For time and wages more they'll cFy : 
Our giant fortunes put to route, 
The universe will be wash’d out / 
Combs are lost on mangy cubs, 
Soon you'll change your cry I hope : 
Burn the mangles ! smash the tubs ! 
Down with water ! no more soap ! 


In addition to the above magnificent tirade levelled at his uncle’s 
conservatism (Marston was quite mistaken by the way: Gregory was a 
moderate liberal in politics—his opposition to the washing question was 
a mere matter of temporary expediency), our hero dashed off the fol- 
lowing “stinging” paragraphs, which he instructed the printer to dis- 
tribute in various parts of the number :— 


“Tue Great Water ‘ Party’.—The objections of the Honourable Haberdasher 
for Tape-street, to the proposed Hydraulic Improvements, are easily under- 
stood. He cannot bear the idea of any pump spouting but himself.” 


“A Remark IN ‘ Ercies Vern.’—A’ wealthy councillor (the origin of whose for- 
tune may not be so Black as it is painted) has expressed a determination to crush 
the Public Baths and Washhouses scheme, which (in bis inimitable playful manner) 
he speaks of as the Hydro-headed monster.” 


“QuiTE A NEW VIEW oF 1T.—It appears we are wrong to assume that the dis- 
tinguished opponent of public cleanliness is at all actuated by a spirit of malevo- 
lence towards the lower orders. He says what he has done is entirely for their 
good. Scrubbing cannot be beneficial to them, as he remembers having once received 
a good towelling himself, and he didn’t like it at all.” 


And then the required column was complete. 


The first number realised a bond jide sale of fifteen hundred. Prebble 
was in ecstacies. He declared that he had never known anything 
within such a close shave of paying expenses in his life. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 
MR. GREGORY LYNCH SEES COMPANY. 


Mr. Bictow T. Mixzs’s favourite post—I do not allude to the Long- 
port Whipping Post, but to its proprietor’s daily seat in front of the 
York Hotel—was found by that gentleman most convenient for pur- 
poses of study. It was not only his social observatory, but his reading 
room also. It amounted to a positive calamity when a wet day 
compelled him to digest his Zmes in the coffee-room, instead of on the 
eminence he loved. 

The sky was cloudless on the morning of the Whipping Post's first 
appearance. Biglow, cheered by the favourable omen, had brought 
his honorary copy (printed on fine paper, and sent by special messenger 
to await his rising, on the breakfast table) uncut into the open air, in 
order to enjoy it thoroughly. He had mounted his throne, round 
which his -legs seemed to entwine like ships’ cables, without reference 
to conventional anatomy, and was soon luxuriating deeply in the 
new sensation of contemplating a work of literature in the produc- 
tion of which he had been himself concerned. 

The mere smell of the wet ink and paper had afforded him unmixed 
satisfaction for some time. This beginning to pall a little, he betook 
himself to cutting the leaves slowly, and regarding each page separately 
as amere artistic effect of light and shade. He tried numerous devices 
of folding and opening. He looked at the paper, as a whole, from 
various points of view,—at arm’s length, with his eyes half closed, 
with his head nearly upside down. He inspected the wood-cuts 
minutely : he was much impressed by the ingenious process of “ cross- 
hatching.” The result of all these experiments was a conviction 
that the Whipping Post was a publication calculated to inspire admi- 
ration and envy, and one without which no gentleman’s library could 
possibly be complete. The literature—of which he had read every 
word in the proofs—he reserved as a bonne bouche. Having exhausted 
all external attractions, he commenced deliberately with a tailor’s 
advertisement at the top of the title page (which struck him as being 
rather well written), and proceeded to go straight through the work 
without missing a line. He had got to the second page and was be- 
ginning to feel rather literary than otherwise at the discovery of one 
of his own “ notions,” felicitously dressed up by Marston, when a 
pleasant voice, close to his ear, was heard saying, 

“Mr. Miles, from Virginia, I think ?” 

“ All right,” said Biglow, fairly toppling off his perch in his astonish- 
ment at a challenge that reminded him of his distant home. 

When he had recovered his legs, and a portion of his composure, he 
found himself confronted by an elegantly formed and dressed man, of 
the middle height, whose appearance, at the first glance, was extremely 
youthful, but at a second, considerably less so. His face was eminently 
handsome, and ornamented by a graceful jet-black moustache. The 
black was obviously not genuine. At the first glance you would have 
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thought it the device of a vain youth aspiring precociously to the 
honours of manhood. At the second, you wondered whether it might 
not be necessitated by an obtrusive and possibly premature grey hair 
or so. The stranger’s clothes were faultless as to fit and material, 
though of apparently studied plainness. The one or two unobtrusive 
articles of jewellery he wore were evidently of great value. Alto- 
gether, the man’s aspect was refined and prepossessing. 

“T know your face, but I don’t remember you,” said Biglow, always 
blunt in speech, but courteous in manner. 

“And yet I have not forgotten a very delightful evening I spent. in 
your society, some four years ago, in New York.” 

“‘ By Jove, yes,” said the American, shaking hands warmly, “ dinner 
with those jolly fellows of the theatre. I’m delighted to see you, and 
—hang me if I can remember your name now.” 

“The name I then bore is not worth the trouble,” said the. stranger, 
with a frank smile, “as it was not my own. I was simply making an 
ass of myself as an amateur actor, and had the grace to spare my 
family a little. Permit me to introduce myself by a name which, I 
trust, I am no longer doing anything to make ridiculous.” 

And the stranger, from a handsome filagree case, presented a very 
thin enamelled card, on which was engraved in the French manner, 
without any titular prefix, simply the name— 

“ SANCHO DE SAUMAREZ,” 
surmounted by a crest. 

“To be sure,” said Biglow ; “I remember now. Don Saumarez, I 
think ?” 

“That is my name when I am at home, as the Irishman says,” an- 
swered our old acquaintance, laughing. “I find the distinction rather 
@ nuisance in this country, and have ceased to make use of it—except,” 
he added with some dignity, “in the event of my claim to it being 
disputed. Have you any particular business to occupy you this 
morning ?” 

Biglow’s round eyes became like an owl’s with astonishment. His 
countenance broke slowly into an expansive grin. The idea of his being 
occupied by particular business at any time was a much better joke 
than any in the Longport Whipping Post. 

He replied that he was a perfectly idle man, as usual. 

“Then, will you walk ?” 

The Mexican offered his arm, which Biglow accepted, instinctively 
turning in the direction of his favourite bar round the corner. He 
considered this happy meeting with a gentleman of whose social 
qualities he had such pleasant recollections, an historical event, to be 
celebrated in the choicest colours of his own favourite school of painting. 

The elegant Don Sancho expressed not the slightest astonishment or 
uneasiness at being led into the obscure tavern. He, moreover, took 
kindly to his paint, knocking off, to the admiration of his entertainer, 
a small glass of fiery whiskey, in sporting phrase, without turning a 
hair. He was a gentleman of cosmopolitan accomplishments. 

“A very fair glass of whiskey,” he said, with the frown and smack 
of a connoisseur; “ but vastly inferior to our pulque.” 
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“What's that ?” asked Biglow eagerly, pricking up his ears at the 
suggestion of an untried drink. 

‘“‘A Mexican spirit, distilled from the prickly pear. That, diluted 
with half Scotch whiskey, would make a fair glass of grog.” 

Biglow meditated a moment on the propriety of at once abandoning 
his long-deferred trip to the Mediterranean, and taking the first ship 
to Mexico. He sighed, and thinking it best to cling to present good, 
proposed a second glass of Scotch. 

“‘ No,” said Saumarez decisively ; “it’s against my principle to drink 
in the morning :” and then he added, quickly divining that an ad- 
mission of systematic temperance would lower him in his companion’s 
estimation, “it’s a ruinous plan, depend upon it. It quite spoils you 
for the evening.” 

Biglow admitted that there might be something in that. But not 
being of so calculating a disposition himself, and never having found 
his evening’s amusement at all interfered with by his morning’s re- 
fection, took a hasty nip by himself, and followed his newly-found friend 
into the street. 

The Mexican took his arm, and they walked in the direction of the 
business part of the town. 

“You may think our meeting of this morning an accident,” said the 
former after a short silence: “it was not so.” 

** No?” 

“T learnt you were here from mutual friends. In the first place” — 

‘“‘Marston, I suppose He told me he knew you.” 

“From Marston, precisely, whose handiwork I see you have got 
hold of there—very smart and clever it is too, full of boyish ferocity, 
but none the worse for that. By the way, he is deeply indebted to you ; 
few lads meet with such a friend to start them in life. However, I 
also have my ambition to serve him in my quiet way. It is in his 
interest I am now taking you this pleasant walk.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said honest Biglow. “ How ?” 

The reader has already had some ankling of Don Sancho’s penchant 
for sudden “ effects” of conversation. On the present occasion, he 
looked his companion full in the face for some seconds, in silence, and 
then said slowly, 

“‘T want you to come on Change with me, and shake hands with 
Gregory Lynch.” 

The Virginian withdrew his arm, and stopped, with a look of 
displeasure. 

“T know your objections,” pursued the other; “and you are 
wrong. Till that day on the river” (Biglow started), “you 
were Gregory Lynch's frequent guest, and as frequently his host. 
Since then you have avoided him in a most marked manner, your motive 
for doing so being a suspicion too horrible to be lightly entertained.” 

“Who told you of this?” asked the astonished Virginian; “I 
never mentioned ”— 

“No matter; let it suffice that I know it—and you admit it. You 
believe that in preventing your friend from saving his nephew and 
step-daughter, he was conscious of what he was doing?” 
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“ He gave Billy a back-hander with the aim of a prize-fighter, and 
the face of a devil,” added Biglow with a shudder. 

“JT am aware of it. Marston has got hold of the whole story—not 
from you, I am convinced—and takes exactly your view of it. It 
terrified me at first, l admit. But, as a friend of the family, I have 
taken some pains to sift the matter, and I am convinced you are both 
wreng. In the first place, consider the effects of a panic on one wholly 
unused to physical dangers. I lately saw aman come out of a burning 
house, into which he had rushed to save his own child, with something 
enveloped in a shawl which he guarded like a demon. It turned out 
to be an empty salt box. I could multiply cases by hundreds. A 
drowning man will not only catch at a straw—he will push away a plank 
from him to get hold of it. The next question is one of motive. Why 
should Gregory wish for the death of either of the young people? 
There seems no question of inheritance at stake. The girl’s mother’s 
property he sacked legally as her husband. With regard to Marston, 
the old man (Gregory’s father) died intestate. Nearly all his property 
was freehold: thesoninherited. Such little personal property as there 
was, was duly divided—and Marston’s share duly wasted by his weak 
visionary of a father. Remember, if you are doing the man an injustice, 
it is a most fearful one.” 

“True: I fancied I had kept all this to myself, but you have so 
completely taken me off my guard” 

Don Sancho smiled a smile of satisfaction. Perhaps the taking 
people off their guard was an art he had studied, and he was flattered 
by the compliment of success, 

“Understand me,” he resumed, “I am no bosom friend of Gregory 
Lynch. God forbid there should be any sympathy between me and 
such aman. I am forced into a hollow business connexion with him, 
which takes the outside forms of friendship. But if I despised him 
more than I do, I would take some pains to clear him or any other 
man of the fearful suspicion you have attached to him, or—which I 
should like as well—to bring the suspicion to a certainty. But I believe 
and hope it is groundless. It ison Marston's account, however, I would 
seek to bring you into contact with him, You are greatly respected in 
this town for your social qualities, and, it must be added, for your 
wealth. You are known to be the lad’s great friend, and your 
continued coolness towards his uncle would widen the breach between 
them, perhaps irreparably. I think of my poor young friend’s 
future. I am not a sentimental man :” (Don Sancho whipped some- 
thing away from his eyelash as if he was ashamed of it, and his voice 
dropped a little), “‘but I love the boy as a brother. IthinkI see in him 
promise—of what I might have been myself: pshaw!—that’s not the 
question. He will make his way in the world—with friends—not 
otherwise. You are a mere bird of passage: here to-day, gone to- 
morrow. SoamI. Besides, Ihave not your means—at present, at all 
events. Left to his own resources, with his rich uncle for an enemy 
(which Marston is doing his best to make him), what is to become of 
the poor fellow?” 


“You're a devilish good fellow yourself,” said Biglow, a little 
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confused in his reasoning, but willing to sink every consideration in his 
desire for Marston’s welfare. ‘ Cut along.” 

“You will meet Gregory as if nothing had happened ?” 

“Tf he likes.” 

“Why he can hardly be aware of your repugnance, as yet, at all 
events. My object was to nip it in the bud. Certainly, he cannot 
attribute it to its real motive, unless, indeed,”—the Don gave a slight 
shudder,—“ but I will not think it possible. Do not let me, however, 
persuade you to do anything against your convictions.” 

“ All right,” said Biglow, urging him on uneasily. “ Let's go.” 

“If you adhere to your suspicions, in God’s name do not let me shake 
them; on the contrary, if you believe there is justice to be done, let me 
rather assist you to doit. Orif you think I have penetrated into your 
thoughts unjustifiably, I give you my honour that what has passed be- 
tween us shall be sacred.” 

“Go a-head,” said Biglow. 

They walked towards the Exchange. Don Sancho changed the 
conversation, and spoke pleasantly on various general subjects. 
Biglow was ill at ease. The noise of deep surging water buzzed 
in his ears as he went along, and a wan despairing face in the agonies 
of death, side by side with another, that death seemed already to have 
kissed, accompanied him like attendant phantoms. 

The Exchange flags of Longport form a very pleasant lounging sort 
of promenade in the fine sunny weather, and if you think the Longport 
merchants men of too grave and business-like a character to enjoy its 
advantages thoroughly, you were never more mistaken in your life. 
They have a good deal of fun there, I assure you. It is true they do 
not possess the inestimable privilege of closed doors, enjoyed by their 
neighbours of the Stock Exchange, whose practical hilarity, I am in- 
formed on good authority, does not even stop short at Leap-Frog and 
Follow-my-Leader. Nevertheless, the merchants and brokers, ship or 
cotton (any one of whom would discharge a clerk for whistling in busi- 
ness hours), have their little practical jokes and friendly interchanges of 
banter, which no amount of public scrutiny can wholly deprive them 
of. Above all, they are careful not to overwork themselves: knowing 
their importance as the main props and stays of a commercial country, 
they make a point of confining their own exertions to a little talk among 
themselves in the early part of the day, leaving to underlings (regularly 
paid for the purpose) the care of working out all laborious details—the 
unimportant one of spending the money excepted. This prevents too 
great a wear and tear of their valuable constitutions, and is the means 
of preserving them to the community, for which we can never be 
sufficiently thankful. 

The only drawback, in fact, to the pastoral delights of the Exchange 
flags (the gloom shed by an occasional bankruptcy excepted) is rather 
an undue preponderance of leisure. The merchant princes—like many 
other terrestrial potentates—sometimes find it rather difficult to get 
through the morning. Biscuits, sherry, and the daily and weekly 
papers are of some slight assistance; but these diversions are limited. 
It will, therefore, be believed that the advent of any new source of 
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amusement is hailed by the assembled elders of commerce with all the 
rapture of innocent hearts—not to say of schoolboys. This was a prin- 
ciple thoroughly understood by those astute observers, in all commu- 
nities, the news boys; a strong detachment of which sagacious order, 
within ten minutes of the first issue of the Longport Whipping Post, 
made its appearance with large unopened bundles of that infant pub- 
lication, which were readily disposed of. 

The merchants were delighted—especially those who were not 
satirised in the journal, and whose friends were. Gregory Lynch's 
appearance on ’Change was the signal for a shout of exultation ; that is 
to say, among such of his confréres as were rich enough to take that 
liberty: the poorer merchants bowed respectfully and made way for 
him, retiring to obscure corners to gloat over the paragraphs in his 
disfavour among themselves. The remorseless Billy, who with a fore- 
knowledge of the impending fun had come early on purpose, singled 
out his victim at once. He seized Gregory by the button-hole, and 
held him captive while he read aloud, in mock heroic tones, and inter- 
spersed with marginal remarks in his own uncompromising style, 
Marston’s most withering phillipics. A select audience of Longport 
magnates formed a circle round the pair, and contemplated the slow 
torture of their friend with unbounded rapture. One venerable old 
gentleman, with a very purple face (reputed to be worth a million or 
two), was obliged to give vent to the exuberance of his delight in a 
series of short standing jumps, with his hands thrust deep in the 
pockets of his inexpressibles. 

Gregory bore it pretty patiently. He appeared pre-occupied and 
uncomfortable, but from some more remote cause. Latterly he 
had been greatly complimented on his improved looks and spirits. 
Things had, in fact, gone smoothly with him. His speculations had 
succeeded. He had heard nothing more of Don Sancho, and had 
begun to hope there was some hitch in that gentleman’s case 
against him. With regard to the river adventure—a slight re- 
ference to what has been already said on Gregory's substitute for 
a conscience will satisfy the reader that he soon felt easy on that 
score. Finding his conduct attended by no after inconveniences, he 
readily persuaded himself that he had acted unintentionally—that he 
had lost his presence of mind, and so forth. In a short time he 
would probably succeed in believing that he had lent valuable 
assistance to the sufferers rather than otherwise. The only thing that 
served to keep any uneasiness alive on this head was the unmistake- 
able coolness of Biglow, which he was at no loss to attribute to its right 
cause. But he knew the American was a discreet man, and not given 
to babble. Moreover, he would doubtless soon leave the country. 
The volatile Billy, upon whom all impressions were evanescent, had 
rapidiy forgottten his friend’s dark suspicions, and treated Lynch as 
formerly. Altogether Gregory had been easier in his mind than for 
months past. 

This morning, though, there was a decided change in him. He was 
pale and absent. He scarcely heard the wondrous facetie, quoted or 
improvised by Billy, that elicited such peals of laughter around him. 
VoL. I. c 
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He began to be fatigued, not by the remarks of his satirist, or their 
commentator, but by being held to one spot. His ear was mechani- 
cally following the chorus of Marston’s metrical onslaught—which Billy 
had adapted to a chaunt of his own invention, and was declaiming 
vigorously—when he felt the touch of a light whip-handle on his 
shoulder. 

He turned round and beheld Don Sancho de Saumarez, his handsome 
face radiant with friendship, hanging amicably on the arm of Biglow 
Miles. 

“How do you do ?” said the former, rapidly thrusting out his hand, 
which a slight compression of the brows over the keen authoritative 
black eyes commanded Gregory to accept amicably. 

Gregory obeyed, wondering why he did so. 

“My friend Miles, it seems, you are already acquainted with,” said 
Saumarez in his blandest tones, at the same time wringing Lynch’s 
hand significantly. 

The ground seemed to reel under the unfortunate merchant. A friend- 
ship between those two—what could it bode? He found himself 
shaking hands with Miles, and uttering words without coherency. 

A new surprise was in store for him, and not him alone. Billy 
looked up from his paper, in which he had been pointing out a choice 
morsel to the purple-faced old millionnaire. 

“ Holloa! Longshanks !” he cried; “and Saumarez with you. Why 
everybody seems to know everybody else! How are you both?” 

Billy shook hands with them both heartily. 

Gregory Lynch and Biglow were equally astonished at this new 
intimacy. 

“T faney my acquaintance with my friend Miles is of longer date than 
any of yours,” said Don Sancho. “ Lynch—a word with you. I have 
just come from Genoa, and brought you a message from our friends, 
the Merripebbles. Gentlemen, excuse us a moment.” 

And he led the bewildered Gregory to a short distance from the group, 
with gestures of the most easy intimacy. 

“Tm not afraid to trust myself with you, you see,” he began; “ as 
we are not on the river, I am not frightened. You received my note?” 

“T received a bit of tomfvol theatrical mystery, signed by somebody, 
saying I should sce him to-day,” the merchant growled. 

“You knew perfectly well it was from me. It was signed with my 
name, Sancho de Saumarez—a name it recommended you to speak of 


with respect on all occasions. Don’t forget that. You see that man 
who accompanies me ?” 


“Well?” 


“You know him. He is a man of integrity and honour, things 
you don’t value; but also a man of wealth, a thing you do. He has 
shunned you lately. You know why.” 

“T don’t understand—” 


“You do. Don’t let us enter into particulars; it is not a nice sub- 


ject. I have acted in your interest to-day, and induced him to give 
up his suspicions for the present.” 

“Whatever this gibberish may mean,” said Gregory, with a clumsy 
sneer, “it seems you’ve changed your tactics,” 
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“Fortunately for you. It suits my purpose to be in concert with 
you. Iam not in raptures with the honour, but you may thank your 
stars. You give a dinner party to-night ?” 

“What the—” Gregory began. 

“Tl join it. Miles can be persuaded to accompany me. His accept- 
ing your hospitality after the occurrence might weaken his evidence, if 
called for. There! don’t turn all colours in that manner. Remember 
where you are, and the people who are looking at you. My dear 
Miles,” and the speaker wheeled his victim suddenly round, so as to 
confront the group they had recently left, pitching his voice, as he did 
so, in a loud key, “our friend Lynch wants us to dine with him to- 
day. Can you?” 

If ever Gregory Lynch had been impressed with the awful majesty 
of Impudence, he was at that moment. 

“Do, Bigfellow !” Billy struck in; ‘Im going, for one. We'll take 
sixteen copies of the Whipping Post with us, and chaff Gregory till he’s 
blue in the face. He doesn’t look a good colour now, but he hasn’t 
half had it yet.” 

Biglow stammered out an acceptance of the invitation, not very 
cordially. 

“Then, it’s a bargain,” said Don Sancho, briskly. “ Gregory, good- 
bye for the present. Come, Miles, we idle dogs have no right to tres- 
pass on these busy bees in honey time. My fellow was to have been 
here with the cart five minutes ago. Oh, there he is. Hi! What 
time, Gregory? Six?” 

Gregory nodded helplessly from the remote realms of dream-land 
into which the events of the last few minutes had whirled him. 

A handsome dog-cart drew up to the nearest kerb stone in charge of 
a faultless tiger of the latest metropolitan pattern. Saumarez waving 
an airy adieu to the mercantile group hurried Biglow (as much 
astonished as any one) to a seat in the vehicle; leapt on to the box, 
touched the horse (a gigantic grey) with the whip ; and tooled down the 
High-street at a spanking rate, to the wonder and admiration of 
Longport generally. 

“ Who's that fellow, Gregory ?” asked a merchant. 

“T—TI don’t know—that is, he’s, a young man of a very good Mexican 
family I believe—a friend of Merripebbles, the stock-broker.” 

If the prevailing ambition of Den Sancho de Saumarez were really to 
take people off their guard, he may be considered on this occasion to 
have killed several birds by one very decisive stone. 

We will not follow Gregory Lynch through the labyrinth of new 
perplexities that beset him. Let it suffice, that he felt more pros- 
trate than ever before the influence of his mysterious persecutor. The 
cause of this was a maddening reflection that if the alleged proof of his 
early guilt, in the possession of the latter were genuine (which he had 
vainly tried to doubt) the facts of his conduct on the memorable occa- 
sion of the water party, would form a damning auxiliary in their estab- 
lishment before a court of justice. On the whole, he was relieved by 
the discovery that the Mexican had some apparent motive for conciliating 
him. 
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Six o'clock arrived, and with it, at the customary intervals, the 
dinner guests of Huskisson Lodge. Billy was among the first, with 
rather more white neck-tie than was necessary, but resplendent of 
jewellery, and with the general bearing of two-and-twenty. Our old 
acquaintance, Mr. Tofts, was of the invited. It was his first admission 
to the mysteries of the Gregorian table—consequently, a day to be 
marked with a white stone in the merchant-prince-let’s calendar. 
Tofts was a very fair specimen of Young Longport—where, as in 
other social latitudes, the rising generation is happily an improvement 
on its forerunner. 

Old Longport cared for making money exclusively. Longport the 
younger inherits all his father’s taste for that agreeable pursuit, and is 
quite as clever at it. But he has dawning perceptions of a distinction be- 
tween means and ends, denied to his predecessor. He worships the family 
idol—money—with equal, but more enlightened devotion. He is not 
content with secret homage to the shrine—he accepts the Deity's bless- 
ings, and enjoys them openly. Old Longport was a sordid anchorite, 
given to fasting and castigation. Young Longport is a jovial priest, in 
purple and fine linen, with his Gothic abbey amid rich pastures, with a 
goodly refectory, and costly illuminated missals. Mr. Tofts, while 
emancipating himself “by his own unaided exertions,” as the pleasant 
fiction has it (I should like to see the phenomenon who really succeeded 
in life by such means), with surprising rapidity from a very obscure 
business position, had alsomade praiseworthy efforts to qualify himself for 
an influential station that seemed so readily within his grasp. He had 
read a good deal (rather on the cramming” system, it is true), and 
never omitted the opportunity of a week’s holiday to dash over as many 
thousand miles of Continental Railway as might be practicable. He 
had more than a smattering of the principal modern languages, and 
could pass respectable muster in any general conversation on the arts 
and literature. Altogether—bating a little supercilious pomposity— 
Mr. Tofts was a very presentable sort of person. No truer index to 
his growing importance in the public esteem could be given than his 
recognition by Gregory Lynch as an intimate. 

The remaining guests, our old acquaintances excepted, were wealthy 
nonentities—shrewd, clever fellows enough, in their own sphere, but 
mere ciphers out of it. Biglow and Don Sancho were the last to 
arrive. The former was a little bit flushed—(they had been féting the 
printers in honour of number one, to the utter subversion of all dis- 
cipline)—but a florid waistcoat, such as could not have bloomed on 
this cold side of the Atlantic, served to tone down the tints of his 
countenance. His companion was in faultless dinner costume, and in 
the highest imaginable spirits. 

Don Sancho was the life and soul of the evening, The churlish 
mistrust invariably evinced by Englishmen of the wealthy~ classes 
towards a stranger—especially one who lays himself out to be enter- 
taining—was soon overcome in the assembly by his easy manners, 
inexhaustible flow of conversation, and, above all, by his chameleon 
powers of adapting himself to surrounding circumstances. He talked 
Exchange, stock and scrip, to the merchants, with surprising mastery 
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of his subject. He explained fluctuations of money markets in brief 
historical essays, and picturesque glances at existing states of society. 
If a proposed foreign railway or mining company were alluded to, he 
had either travelled over the country, and could illustrate its resources 
from his own experience—(generally in the form of exciting adven- 
ture, often telling humorously against himself)—or he could impart 
information on the subject, derived from other sources, that invariably 
proved of a nature most agreeable to his interlocutors. He entered 
warmly into all their dry, utilitarian topics, to which he gave an artistic 
and almost poetic colouring that surprised and flattered his hearers. 
He was, moreover, patient of interruption and contradiction; and pos- 
sessed the subtle art of feigning to receive enlightenment, while in 
reality dispensing it. 

The merchants listened with almost childish attention to the accom- 
plished traveller and viveur, to whom so many unknown worlds, as well 
as their own narrow one, seemed familiar. He, in reality, monopolised 
the conversation without appearing to do so. He was prompt to 
discover the hobby of each convive, and which he took care to trot out 
gently now and then—never failing to give the animal an encouraging 
pat on the shoulder. He put words into the mouth of the speechless, 
and helped to deliver the diffident. To Mr. Tofts he was especially at- 
tentive, and he had his reward. His encouragement of that gentle- 
man was the means of affording him (Don Sancho) an opportunity of 
establishing himself in the estimation of his hearers in a less equivocal 
position than he had previously occupied. 

Mr. Tofts had been to London recently, and discoursed of theatres. 
Mr. Tofts knew French tolerably well, so he preferred discoursing of 
the St. James’s. He even went so far (incited by Don Sancho) as to 
attempt an imitation of a celebrated Parisian comedian, at that time 
delighting the Londoners, in a tolerably sparkling vaudeville. 

Tofts’s imitation was pronounced faultless by the merchants who were 
not judges, and by the stranger who was one. 

“But you must pardon me for saying,” said the latter, “not that it 
is of the slightest consequence—that the last passage was incorrectly 
given—so much so in fact as to destroy the writer’s meaning. 

“T think not,” answered Tofts, modestly. “ I have the book at home. 
I read it only last week.” 

“Then,” retorted the Mexican, with a chuckle, ‘you have possibly 
the advantage over me, for I only wrote it last year.” 

The amusing stranger was evidently believed to be joking. He, as 
evidently, enjoyed the impression. 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Tofts, with good-humoured incredulity. ‘‘ Have 
I the honour of addressing M. Eugéne Delorges ?” 

“‘My name is Sancho Eugéne Delorges Morcartz de Saumarez,” 
answered the other. “I am descended by my mother’s side from a 
noble French family and a very ancient Irish one. Only, in my capacity 
of French vaudevilliste, I do not think proper to. display my polyglot 
nomenclature in its integrity.” 

A brief explanation convinced the assembly that the speaker was in 
reality a French littérateur of some honourable standing. 
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“T see the name of a Vicomte Eugéne Delorges at the head of several 
French Joint Stock Companies,” observed an old speculator. “ Any 
relation ?” 

“T am the person,” said the Don, quietly. 

This created an immense sensation — not, however, wholly favour- 
able at first. It was rapidly cleared up. 

“T think,” said the object of interest, ina tone of relishing jocularity, 
“T can see at the corner of my friend Tofts’s mouth an incipient sneer 
intended for my Vicomteship. I hope it will not be necessary for me 
to explain that ‘ Vicomte’ in France means the son of a Count. My 
father is the Conde Balthazar Lope de Saumarez in the old Castilian 
nobility. I fell in love with an actress once, who persuaded me to take 
a Parisian theatre. I did so in the title I have since borne, and by 
which I am not unfavourably known in Paris. It is supposed to have 
some influence in a prospectus. There is not the least disguise as 
to the nature of my claim to it.” 

After this, the hero’s reputation was fully established—more espe- 
cially when it became known, on the assertion of several grave autho- 
rities present, that certain of the speculations of which the Vicomte 
Eugéne was a director, were in a thriving condition. It transpired 
further, that the versatile stranger had (under another name) written 
two or three successful novels in English. Wary capitalists, who had 
hitherto held aloof from the wiles of his conversation, now took wine 
with him approvingly. 

Gregory Lynch experienced a wonderful feeling of relief, without 

being able to account for it, at the discovery that his former persecutor 
was a man of apparent respectability and position. 
The night wore away and the guests began to depart. Don Sancho 
received and accepted numerous invitations to envied mansions. 
As the last knot was dispersing, he said to the host, in his airiest 
tones— 

“Gregory, old boy; I think I'll sleep here to-night. You and I 
have business to talk over. ‘Tell them to make me up a bed some- 


where.” 
Gregory gave the required instructions with the best grace ima- 
ginable. 


3iglow Miles and Billy walked to Longport together. The former 
had been silent throughout the evening from combined causes. Billy 
with his fucetie had been thrown in the shade by the voluble stranger. 
Billy didn’t like it. 

“T say, Long,” he asked pettishly, when they were in the open air; 
“who is that gassy chap, Saumarez ?” 

“ Why, I thought he was a friend of yours ?” 

“‘ Never saw him till the othernight. He came with an introduction 
about some share business. It was after office hours, and he apologised 
for following me to my rooms. There were a lot of us there, very jolly 
—and he seemed very jolly, so we asked him to stop, and he made 
himself at home like winking. But didn’t you know all about him ?” 


“T only knew he was a devilish good actor about four years ago in 
New York,” 
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* Actor, eh! that was his game, was it? What line?” 

“Everything,” was the comprehensive reply. ‘“There’s a late 
house open. Let’s go in and paint.” 

And so the two friends went into the late house, and painted. 

Perhaps ere they had quite concluded the operation, the subject of 
their late discourse was bringing to a close an amicable conversation 
with his hospitable entertainer in that very room where we have already 
seen them ¢éte-a-téte under more hostile circumstances. 

“Well,” said Don Sancho de Saumarez, “ this is better than cutting 
each other's throats, isn’t it ?” 

“Yah! I see your move plain enough now, at all events,” Mr. 
Lynch replied, in an amiable growl; “there’s four thousand a-year to 
be won.” 

“My dear Lynch, you mercantile people think of nothing but money. 
The money, though very good in its way, is nothing to the accom- 
panying treasure. You'll write the letter?” 

“Write it yourself—I’ll sign it.” 

“Copy it will be better. And now, show me my room.” 

“‘ How about the devotion to your dear young friend ?” asked Lynch, 
with a surly grin. 

“ My dear Lynch, you ought to be sufficient judge of character to 
have perceived that if any man happen to stand in my way, I am not 
the likely person to move. How very fortunate for you that lam no 
longer riding in your direction. Here are the candles.” 


CARMEN STETTINENSE. 
“CAVIAR AND RUDESHEIMER.” 


By Gsorce Avaustus Sata. 


A sHILLING book of THACKERAY’s 

I lately bought at Aix-la-chapelle, 
And read it as I travell’d north, 

A-munching of a Rhenish apple : 
[Not that I really ate the fruit ;— 

"Twas merely said to turn a rhyme, a 
Task I am now intent upon, 

O’er Caviar and RupesHEmer. | 


The famous dish of Bouzllabaisse 
[As vile a mess as e’er I tasted] ; 
The mighty Makepeace he hath sung— 
A critique on it would be wasted. 
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But as I set the lines to tune, | 
And with my foot beat softly time, a 
Thought came across me that I'd sing 
Of Caviar and Rudesheimer. 


Now, Caviar’s dried sturgeon’s roe 
[A fish that haunts the deep so vasty] ; 
Some think its flavour exquisite, = 
And some intolerably nasty. 
‘Tis glossy, granulated, black, 
And cover’d with a salty rime, a 
Device to raise the thirst you slake 
With copious draughts of Rudesheimer. 





There are some little cakes of bread 
[Not thicker much than vermicelli] ; 
On these you spread the Caviar, 
Which looks like salt black-currant jelly— 
Or rather jam; and then you crunch 
One tempting morsel at a time—a, 
And take to each half-dozen bits, 
Say, half a flask of Rudesheimer. 


Twice three long days I’ve journeyed on, 
Along the northern German road—a ; 
The day is damp—the chimney smokes— 
And I’m at Stettin-on-the Oder. 
Remote, unfriended, sick and sore, 
I know not how to pass the time—a; 
I cannot read the “ Fremdenblatt,” 
And so I fly to Rudesheimer. 


There! let the stupid world go slide : 
"Mid chickens, donkeys kick their heels up ; 
See! here the smooth-shaved kellner comes ; 
Again my ruby glass he fills up. 
What's Love ? a sigh; what’s Life? a lie; 
Is truth on tap in any clime—a ? 
The summum bonum here, below, 
Is Caviar and Rudesheimer. 


The King of Prussia drinks champagne ; 
Old Porson drank whate’er was handy ; 
Maginn drank gin ; judge Blackstone, port, 
And many famous wits drink brandy. . 
Stern William Romer drinketh beer, 
And so does Tennyson the rhymer ; 
But I'll renounce all liquors for 
My Caviar and Rudesheimer. 
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If Prussian thalers I'd per ann. 
One thousand [just three pound a-week ’tis], 
Td scorn the golden treadmill’s round, 
And cry to conquerors “ Ve victis !” 
My blue-eyed Gretchen she should spin, 
And I would loaf away the time—a, 
And smoke and sing the live-long day, 
With Caviar and Rudesheimer. 


I'd have my rooms three storeys high, 

With balconies the street o’erhanging, 
Whence I could see the children play, 

And hear the quack his gulls haranguing. 
But, ah! I've not a pound a year ; 

Nay, oft for weeks I’ve not a dime—a; 
And so I dare not even dream 

Of Caviar and Rudesheimer. 


If some kind heart that beats for me, 

This troubled head could e’er be press’d on ; 
If, in the awful night, this hand, 

Outstretch’d, a form I loved could rest on; 
If wife, or child, or friend, or dog, 

I call’d my own, in any clime—a, 
This lyre I'd tune to other strains 

Than Caviar and Rudesheimer. 


Stay ! there’s a poodle, who’s my friend, 
Shaved ‘ Henri,” far across the ocean : 
But, bah! I’m maudlin; t’other flask 
Will chase this babyish emotion. 
Her hair was light, her eyes were bright ; 
I heard her bridal—death-bell, chime—a ; 
Here, kellner ! take away the glass ;— 
My eyes are dim with—Rudesheimer. 


Inspector Symons is an ass— 
He may be right, though, in his praxis ; 
What, though the moon does not rotate, 
And hasn’t even got an axis ? 
The earth is square—the sky’s pea-green— 
’Tis half a mile from Hull to Lima; 
And I’m as drunk as any lord 
On Caviar and RuDESHEIMER. 
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By Our Smart Young May. 


I betteve I am a smart young man. By persisting in such a line of 
existence I am aware that I lay myself open to annoyances. For 
instance, I am continually startled by advertisements specially addressed 
to my class, in which the insinuation is artfully thrown out that we all 
require, not a hat each, but collectively—a hat. 

I am known at the Horse Guards, where my talents for a military 
life are appreciated, and where I am daily besought to enrol myself in 
some regiment shortly about to leave England. But these blandish- 
ments my strength of mind enables me to overcome. But how I was 
vanquished and fell was by means of the following announcement, a 
few wecks since, in the Chimera newspaper, where the curious reader 
who seeks may find it. 

NTERTAINMENT TO BE SOLD.—The libretto, views, fittings, &c., of an 
entertainment @ Ja Albert Smith. An eligible opportunity this for a smart 
young man. Apply, &c. 

Now, if there is one thing which I fancy I could do better than 
another it is an entertainment. But the worst of it is I never could 
write a joke, or collect a number of characters into one concise 
sequence. 

Still I fancy that no one who has ever met me at a party (and my 
company is not unfrequently sought after, in Camden-town) will deny 
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MY COMIC ENTERTAINMENT. $7 


that I have some pretensions to mimicry. If such sceptics do exist, I 
would ask triumphantly, “ Did they ever hear me do Charles Kean ?” 

There was Smirker’s entertainment, “ Slips and Slaps.” Smirker, you 
know, pretends to be a highly accomplished young gentleman, elegantly 
attired but nevertheless not objectionably proud, behind a table. 
Then he tells you that he has been staying at a family mansion at 
Herne Bay, and says that he met Sir Gregory Grumble there. Then 
he “imitates” numerous people in this way, bobbing under the table 
each time to alter the costume :— 

Billy Boots.—Squints, talks through his nose, wears bad hat. 

Rattler Rapid, Esq.—W ears pink trousers, flaxy wig, talks unnatu- 
rally fast. 

Lord Drawler.—Black curly wig and mustachios, talks slowly. 

Mr. Wycherly Hutchoo.—Great black spectacles, long straight wig, 
sneezes constantly. 

Mr. Smirker.—As before. 

Mr. Waggersly Wagtail.— White hat, asks conundrums. 

Well, Smirker did all this, and so could I. This is delineating life 
and character; and when an ignorant individual has heard much of 
this kind of thing he begins to understand what human nature really 
is. I find it so myself, and holding this conviction, I started off to buy 
the entertainment. 

It belonged to a Hebrew person. I don’t think he wrote it, but 
he had it. It was, as he represented, just the sort of thing I wanted : 
changes of character and magic-lantern views. There were seven 
wigs, the pair of goggle spectacles, the bad hat, a pair of chintz 
trousers (bed-furniture pattern), the handkerchief torn to a rag, 
that you put your hand through, you know (always a safe roar), a 
curly walking-stick, a woman’s cap, and a lot more very funny things. 
The views were not much. There was the descent of Lunardi’s para- 
chute, and Bonaparte running away with a leg of mutton, and a river 
with a moving boat, and a rhinoceros, and a flower that a woman’s 
head came out of, and some others that I couldn’t make out would be 
brought in anyhow, with the chintz trousers, and et-ceteras. But the 
Israelite assured me it was done in the manuscript, which he wouldn't 
let me read before purchase—for obvious reasons. If he had let every- 
body read it who came to look at the things, somebody might take the 
idea, don’t you see? He didn’t know who wrote it ; he knew nothing 
about writers himself, but he believed it was done by a man of the 
name of “Thackery, or shomethink ; a very clever feller, but ’ard up 
shometimes, like all them clever fellers.” 

I bought the lot, after a deal of trouble, for seven pounds ten, It 
almost went against me to give so little; for the Jew wept bitterly, 
and declared if it voshn’t that he had a distresh in his house, and his 
poor children shcreaming for pread, he vouldn’t take sheven pound 
ten, no nor twenty-sheven pound ten for that pargain. 

I wasn’t long before I read the manuscript, yeu may be sure. It 
was quite true—the lantern business all came in. 

All the names, too, were alliterative, ‘ Venerables Ventum,” 
“ Horace Hardington,” and so on, all quite right and in the regular 
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way. I looked to this point the very first thing, you may be sure, as 
of the highest importance. It tends to give an entertainment an air 
of truth and nature, and, moreover, it makes people laugh so uproar- 
iously when they read the bills. 

The old gentleman in my entertainment was an elderly aéronaut, 
who talked about balloons, and described Lunardi’s ascent in a comic 
song. Here is a verse of it:— 

“Oh! have you heard the news of late, 
About an aéronaut so great? 
For if you've not, ’tis in my pate 
To tell of famed Lunardi ;— 
How, sailing in his new balloon, 
He, if he likes, can reach the moon, 
Or scoop the clouds up with a spoon, 
And then come down again quite soon. 
No doubt his talents prove a boon 
To all the folks in ‘London toon ;’ 
And he must be a stupid loon) 
Who hasn’t seen Lunardi ! 
Hokey, pokey, wanky, wum, 
If you feel depressed or glum, 
What do you say with me to come 
And see the famed Lunardi?” 


Balloons go up now from Zoological Gardens, and that brings in the 
rhinoceros, and so on till the chintz, and the curly walking-stick, and 
the views, and the wigs are all used up, when, its object being attained, 
the entertainment concludes. 

In a week I had learned the literary matter by heart, and taught a 
boy to work the lantern. Then I hired the large room at Hummer- 
ton’s dancing academy, and brought out my bills :— 


Hummerton’s Rooms, Great Spiff Street, Westminster. 


ee enn 


THIS EVENING. 


erm rnm 


MR. WILFRED MONTFORT 


WILL DELIVER HIS 


ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT 


OF SKETCES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
ENTITLED 


JOKES AND POKES; 


OR, MODERN LIFE IN LONDON. 


Part Ficst, 
PROGRAMME. 
Introduction — London Life and Life in London — Queer Characters and 
Characteristic Queries—A well known London Personage. 
SIR WAPSHOT WOBBLES; or, The Pleasures of having the Gout. 
Comic Sone—“ Oh! ’tis gout, ’tis gout, ’tis gout !” 
News from the Crimea—Patriotic Sentiment: ‘“ May the flag of Victory never 
be furled beneath the wave of the Ocean of Despotism !”—Impersonation— 
CAPTAIN HORACE HARDINGTON—A Crimean Veteran. 
Sona—* Three times three for the blue, red, and white !” 
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VIEW—The Russian Spy stealing Provender from the British Camp. 
How to rise in the World—Airs and Graces—Gas and Gastronomy—Hy-draw- 
gen and Ox-eye-gen—A Friend under a Cloud—Impersonation. 
SIR VENERABLES VENTUM—A Veteran Balloonist. 
The Old Days of Ballooning, or men who were early up—Lunardi the Foolhardy. 
Comic Sone—“ Lunardi’s Ascent.” 
VIEW—Descent of Lunardi in his Parachute. 

N.B. The audience are requested to take notice that this magnificent view is 
compiled from the most authentic sources, and may with implicit confidence be 
relied on as a faithful representation of the interesting historical incident it pro- 
fesses to depict. The costumes, though now apparently old-fashioned, are, never- 
theless, those of the period. 





An interval of five-and-twenty minutes will be allowed for refreshment between 
the first and second Parts. 


Poree 


Part Second. 


Modern balloons—Puffing and Puffing up—The Zoological Gardens—Imperso- 
nation— 

MR. SEPTIMUS SWIZZLE—(a Pawnbroker’s apprentice out for a holiday). 

Sona—* Oh, if I were a ’prentice who couldn't go.” 

“ What do you think of my trousers ?’—The correct thing—Pickpockets and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

VIEW—A well-known attraction at the Zoological—(Taken from life, by permis- 
sion). 

Lady-visitors—Why ladies love the monkeys—Fish and O-jish-als—Laughing 
hyzenas and the new Beer Bill—Impersonation— 

MRS. MATILDA MUGGLES—(From Newport-Pagnell). 

“Where’s my umbereller ?”’—Weak creatures and strong waters—<Arrival of the 

cab—Dispute with the driver, and gallant behaviour of X 20. 
Comic Sonc—* X 20 is the tenderest man 
In all the New Police !” 

The boys of the Metropolis—The hungry boy and the boy-stir-us boy—Re-union 
of the characters—Impersonation of thirteen different characters at one time, and 
finale. 

Comic Patrer Sonc—* THE TIMES NEWSPAPER !” 
(i la ALBERT SmiTH). 
VIEW—Allegorical representation of the Genius of Peace rising from the flower 
of Patriotism. 
TICKETS, SIXPENCE EACH !—RESERVED SEATS, ONE SHILLING ! 
TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT PRECISELY. 


I sent tickets to every newspaper-oflice, and, on the appointed even- 
ing, arrived at the room in the orthodox white cravat and kids. The 
audience was not numerous. One or two tradesmen brought their 
children, and a clique of young men from the neighbourhood had 
dropped in to see how the thing would go, But the newspaper orders 
appeared to have been passed from hand to hand until they reached 
the humble grade of domestic servitude. I am sure there was a 
greengrocer’s boy, a young baker, and a butcher's lad, each with a 
housemaid, and not one of them paid. After a nervous flutter behind 
the platform, I mounted and began. 

Please to observe the puns which I italicise :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—In this age of entertainments, when 
nightly amusements are more regarded than knightly feats of old, when 
fun appears the fundamental quality of our enjoyment, and when our 
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utmost art is employed in the production of art-y laughter, allow me 
as one,” &c., &c. But, as I am not now delivering the entertainment, 
I will quote no further. 

I went out to change for Sir Wapshott Wobbles. I mention this 
fact just to show the evil-mindedness of the audience. Although I am 
sure I was not more more than seven minutes arranging my wig and 
spectacles, and putting on a pair of knee-breeches (which all old men 
in entertainments must wear, in order to look like old men at all), and 
although little Miss Flewke (who officiated as pianiste) was playing 
“In my cottage near a wood,” all the time, on the dancing academy 
piano, the audience, started and incited by the young fellows who had 
dropped in, began to hiss! 

Soon after my appearance my troubles began. <A person near 
the door began to in- 
dulge in the following 
singular pastime. Every 
time I made a pun which 
he did not like much, he 
called out “Boo!” If he 
did not like it at all, he 
cried out, “Yah! Boo!” 
And the audience, instead 
of crying “Turn him out !” 
(%& laughed and applauded 

I heartily. Still, so long as 
they did laugh and applaud, 
of course that was all I 
O wanted; but I would rather 
\# the man had been quiet. 

Thus passed part the first. 
Part the second commenced 
under similarly inauspicious 
circumstances. But my 
great hit was now to come. 
After the usual vanish 
(Music — “ Pop Goes the 
Weazel”), I appeared as 
Swizzle, the pawnbroker’s 
apprentice. My get up was 
perfect. 

I have already mentioned, 
I think, the chintz trousers 
and the curlystick. I also wore the bad hat, the long flaxy wig, an absurd 
blue coat, with a waist at the arm-pits, and tails down to the heels—long 
white straps, of course—a red Joinville, and a monster tin eye-glass. 
I re-entered. Some ofthe people laughed; the Yah-boo became voci- 
ferous. He offered loudly to fight me for the admission if I'd come 
outside ; and when I threatened to send for the police, he dared me to 
go myself. I attempted in vain to repel these attacks with the dignity 
of the original character, and in the manner of the clever and con- 
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descending young aristocrat behind the table; but my costume shut 
me up. [I stood silently waiting for peace to be restored; but the 
audience took up the cue from Yah-boo. They shouted, they sneered, 
they shrieked, they whistled, they yelled. The very greengrocer’s 
boy began to be facetious, and sang out “ Give us our orders back !” 
a demand which excited the mirth of the unfeeling multitude. In that 
hideous dress I was a smart young man in a false position, I yielded 
to fate, and retired. 
a * * * co * * 

The Jew kindly allowed me a sovereign on the return of the mate- 
rials of the Entertainment; and in all probability I should have heard 
no more of it had I not a few days since been astounded by the follow- 
ing announcement :— 

R. EVERARD BULT, the celebrated delineator of Life and Character, will 
shortly deliver in London, for a limited season, an entirely new and 


original entertainment, entitled ‘ Jokes and Pokes; or, Modern Life in London.” 
Interspersed with songs. 


And when he does I shall certainly go and see him, and hope my 
readers will do the same. 


TWELVE YEARS AWAY. 


By Joun Canrai 


+ 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue most earnest and interesting conversation is frequently brought 
to a dead stop by the sudden announcement of an unexpected piece of 
news, that calls up thoughts too deep for words. You are, perhaps, 
relating an adventure to a friend, who listens attentively, until you 
stumble upon some fact that draws forth an astonished ‘‘Good Heavens!” 
compelling you to defer the catastrophe of your narrative till your 
audience is in a proper state to receive it; or you may casually allude 
to the death of a certain individual, as a circumstance of minor im- 
portance in your story, to find that you have accidentally struck a 
chord of such deep emotion in the bosom of one you had supposed 
indifferent, that its solemn vibrations overswell your speech. 

It is no easy task to break these dreamy silences; and when it is 
accomplished, the conversation becomes for a time constrained and 
spasmodic, and resumes its former ease with difficulty. 

As George Porson paced up and down the trim gravel walks of his 
mother’s garden, it was quite evident that his friend Clement Haselton 
had been communicating something sufficiently surprising to produce 
one of these awkward and embarrassing pauses. George was a hand- 
some young man of two or three and twenty, with a face as ruddy 
and healthful as the conventional young farmer's, and ornamented 
with luxuriant red whiskers. His toilet was unexceptional, while his 
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long dressing-gown and curiously embroidered smoking-cap gave him 
an air of almost oriental magnificence. The only drawback to his 
handsome face was a perpetual smile, which would have been pleasant 
to look upon had it not suggested the disagreeable idea that a few 
years, instead of modifying its intensity, would only deepen it into a 
sneer. Altogether his figure had a comfortable and easy-going look, 
which formed a strange contrast to that of his friend Haselton, whose 
tall emaciated appearance was not calculated to leave a very favour- 
able impression on the mind of the ordinary observer, though his pale 
thoughtful face showed a depth of soul that was wanting in his com- 
panion. These were the two men who paced the garden together on 
that warm June evening when our tale commences. At length George 
destroyed the mute charm that enthralled them by bursting into a 
loud though forced laugh. 

“You seem amused,” said Clement, trying to raise a smile. 

“By Jove lam! You don’t mean to tell me seriously that you are 
going to leave England to-morrow ?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“ Well, then, you must excuse me saying that I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 

Clement said nothing, but puffed his cigar vigorously ; feeling, how- 
ever, a certain amount of indignation that he did not care to express. 

Once more they were silent. George felt piqued at his friend’s 
reserve, and took his revenge upon some loose pieces of gravel, which 
his eye chanced to light upon, and which he kicked and trampled on 
most cruelly. This outlet to his wrath calmed him a little, and he 
again ventured to speak. 

“The fact is, Clem.,” said he, “ you are such a weird, sphinx-like 
animal, that I never know what construction I ought to put upon your 
remarks.” 

“* May I ask why ?” interposed his companion. 

“You are so full of whims and vagaries—so outrageously eccentric 
—that an ordinary human being like myself cannot do more than 
guess at you. A perfect understanding is hopeless. You come here 
this evening, and without any preparation you coolly tell me that 
you have booked a sea-passage, and are about to start for Calcutta 
in the morning, with as much nonchalance as though India were but a 
few leagues distant, and the Hoogly but a tributary of the Thames. And 
you expect me to believe this preposterous statement; but it won't do, 
my friend.” 

Clement gave the speaker a serious look that would have staggered 
a less obstinate sceptic; but George was obdurate. 

“In Heaven’s name, what motive can you have for exiling yourself 
from your country and your friends? It is evident that you cannot 
look upon either with much affection, or you would not be in such a 
violent hurry to rid yourself of them.” 

Clement removed the soothing cigar from his lips, and leaning his 
back against a tree that stood in their path, looked stedfastly at his 
friend. 

*T can understand your doubts, George,” said he, “ though I spoke 
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80 seriously of my determination that I am rather puzzled to think how 
you could have warped my honest words into alie. I am at a loss also 
to know why you will persist in giving me a character that I do not 


possess. I deny being that irrational, impulsive creature you would 


make me.” 


“T am glad to hear it; my opinions are only derived from your 
actions,” said George, the smile on his face assuming the character of 
the sneer prematurely. 

“Your opinions!” cried Haselton angrily. “‘ Pshaw! a man who takes 
up so much time in self-admiration, has but little critical power to spare 
for others. You cannot understand my motives for leaving England— 
you, who have everything in life to endear you to the place—health, 
money, time, a kind, indulgent mother to sponge upon, and a woman— 
a sweet woman—to throw her soul at your feet! I have none of these. 
God help me!” 

Clement fell upon the garden seat, and buried his pale face in hishands. 

“You are angry with me, Clem.,” said his friend, with more tender- 
ness than he had hitherto shown. ‘“ Forgive me, old fellow, if I said any- 
thing harsh : it was because I do not like parting with you.” 

Haselton sprang up quickly, and seized the proffered hand with 
eagerness. 

“T am better away from you, George,” said he sadly, “ my eccentri- 
city as you call it, was nearly making me quarrel with the only friend I 
have got in the world. There, it’s over now; and I will speak plainly 
with you. I have motives (I cannot explain them, but believe me they 
are deep and urgent) which compel me to tear myself away from Eng- 
land and you, even against my wishes. As I have an old uncle in 
India, I have made up my mind to seek my fortune there. Don’t ask 
me more, there’s a good fellow.” 

“* We shall miss you dreadfully, Clem. Mother will go out of her 
wits when she hears of your exodus. You are a tremendous favourite 
with the old lady, though she evidently looks upon you as a species of 
madman, much to Blanche’s disgust.” 

‘You take after her in that, George, I think.” 

“In a degree I do,” he exclaimed, laughing, “ but I do not think you 
are quite incurable, as she does. Then there’s Blanche herself. You 
are one of the very few individuals that that young lady condescends 
to like, and she will be highly indignant at your desertion.” 

* She will soon forget my existence.” 

“ Indeed, Iam not so sure of that. You have been very kind to her, 
always bringing her books and flowers, and so forth. When you are 
gone, she will be making invidious comparisons between you and me, 
for I must confess that I am rather a lazy devil, and sadly forgetful of 
the duty I owe to my cousin, But she knows me pretty well by this 
time, I should think.” 

“ Her love will blind her to your blemishes—if you have any,” said 
Clement, with a smothered sigh. 

His friend threw away the fag-end of his cigar, and stroked his 
whiskers complacently. ‘Ah! yes! I suppose she’s infernally fond 
of me,” he added, 
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At this moment a fair-haired girl advanced from the house towards 
the friends ; her step was light and graceful, and her form, though 
small and delicate, in perfect symmetry. In the rich shadowy twilight, 
with her thin summer dress floating around her, she might have been 
a spirit belonging to the trees and flowers of the garden. 

Clement felt urged by a sudden impulse to rush towards her, but 
with a strong effort he checked himself, and awaited her approach. 

‘What do you want, little woman ?” inquired George. 

“T want nothing,” she replied in a rich musical voice. “Iam merely 
an emissary from aunt, who is curious to know what interesting subject 
can detain you so long from her presence.” 

“We are discussing Indian affairs, good lady,” said her cousin ; 
‘“‘and if you don’t make haste in again, we shall have to discuss the 
remedies for coughs and colds.” 

“Cannot you settle these troublesome affairs in our company ?” 

George said nothing, but lit another cigar and made himself com- 
fortable on the seat, as if he had no intention of moving. Blanche 
regarded him for a few seconds with a look of pain, which showed too 
plainly that even her girlish heart was not entirely free from cares, and 
that passing clouds of sorrow could sometimes obscure the sunshine of 
her life. However, the look disappeared unnoticed, and addressing 
herself to Clement, she exclaimed— 

“Mr. Haselton, try to persuade that bear to come in.” 

“ He will follow us, no doubt,” said Clement ; letus show him the way.” 

As Blanche Wilson placed her tiny arm through his, Haselton felt 
a thrill of anguish pierce him at the thoughts of the dreary journey 
before him. This was the woman from whom he must tear himself 
away—the precious jewel he must leave to the keeping of his friend, 
and learn to forget in a far-off land. Oh! that he could have done 
with life at that moment—that white hand resting on his arm—and 
escape the painful schooling of forgetfulness that he so much dreaded, 
yet knew to be inevitable ! 

“‘How sweetly these roses scent the air,” exclaimed Blanche ; “ shall 
I‘pluck you one?” She did not wait for an answer, but immediately 
put her idea into execution. ‘I know you are fond of flowers: see, 
here is a beautiful one.” 

“ Oh, thanks, thanks !” 

“* Let me put it in your coat,” continued the young lady, “in order 
that you may make a great impression upon my aunt when you enter 
her stately presence.” 

Blanche’s nimble fingers were soon arranging the rose in the button- 
hole, when Clement, unable to conceal the emotion that almost 
maddened him, seized the little hand that had plucked the flower, and 
carried it to his lips. 

‘Forgive me, Blanche—Miss Wilson—I leave you to-night, perhaps 
for ever !” 

“How so, Mr. Haselton? Leave us! What do you mean ?” 

“To-morrow I embark for India.” 


‘ ; peer p P 
‘You are not in earnest,” said Blanche, with a sweet smile. “But 
how cruelly you jest!” 
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“ Indeed, I do not joke: I have been telling George of my intention, 
and have succeeded in persuading him that I spoke the truth, though 
not without some difficulty. But come, let us go in.” 

“Good gracious, child, how pale you look!” said Mrs. Porson to 
Blanche, as she entered the parlour with Clement. ‘Come in out of the 
draught: you look quite cold.” 

“The evening is quite warm, aunt, and I do not feel cold.” 

“You look so, however. Where is George ?” 

“ He is finishing his cigar in the garden.” 

When this sybaritic smoker thought fit to make his appearance, 
which was soon afterwards, the whole statement of Clement’s departure 
for India was gone into again. Mrs. Porson was very much surprised, 
though she contended that it was just like Mr. Haselton—so eccentric, 
and so forth. Blanche seemed very sad at the idea of losing such a 
friend. George insisted upon them all drinking to the health of the 
wanderer, and produced a huge box of cigars for companionship on the 
voyage. At last Clement rose to take his final leave, and with many 
“ good-nights ” and ‘ God-bless-you’s” rushed from the house. 

“Holloa, mother!” shouted George, ‘what the devil’s the matter 
with little Blanche ?” 

The poor girl had fainted, and was lying in a senseless heap on the 
cold stone floor of the hall. 

“The excitement has been too much for her,” said Mrs. Porson, as 
she assisted her son to raise the prostrate form of her niece. “She is 
a poor, weak thing, and will require great attention.” 

On the following night the Lord Clive left the shores of England, 
dim and cloudlike in the distance. Te moon shone brightly on the 
rippling waves, and Clement Haselton, as he stood upon the deck, felt 
its calm though melancholy influence. He knew that he had to begin 
life again, and forget the past. Golden dreams that were delusive 
and shadowy must now be exchanged for stern and bitter realities. 
His former life had been a failure, and the thought of it impressed him 
witha sense of cruel injury—the more poignant from its being purely 
circumstantial. Still, he could not regret his harsh experience. It 
was better that the remembrance of Blanche Wilson should be with 
him as a sorrow, than that it should be altogether wanting. The 
misery of parting with his idol was preferable to the negative peace of 
having never seen her. “The world would call me a fool,” thought 
Haselton, ‘were all my hidden springs of action known ; but what of 
that, the world has not been so indulgent to me that I should care for 
its opinion—I feel I did well to leave them. Oh! George, George, 
you would have hated me had you known how I loved her—how I still 
love her ?” 





CHAPTER II. 


TRaGEpiEs are undoubtedly more common in real life than comedies, 
though it is pleasing to think otherwise. We like to persuade our- 
selves that all will go well at last, that our miseries are but transient, 
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and that worth and virtue will triumph in the end. <A belief in some 
poetical justice of this sort is so universal that there must be a certain 
amount of truth at the bottom of it, but it too frequently happens 
that a man quits this “mortal coil” with his wrongs ,unrighted, and 
gives up his body to the republican worms before he has got rid of his 
grievances. It is gratifying to see villany punished, constancy re- 
warded, harsh paternity relenting, and so forth, but these pleasantries 
belong more to dream-land than to the actual world—where villany often 
contrives to get off scot-free ; where constancy occasionally elopes with 
the butler; and where the cruel father sometimes dies with a curse 
upon his lips. Story-tellers do well to wink at these disagreeable 
realities, and if they can make their tales end happily by a slight 
sacrifice of truth, they have a perfect right to do so. The present 
narrative, however, aspires to be nothing more than a crude photo- 
graphic sketch of life, and the only excuse that can be offered for its 
dark shadows is—truthfulness. 

The parents of Blanche Wilson had died when she was but a little 
toddling thing of seven years of age, and she had been brought up and 
educated by her aunt. One of the first lessons instilled in the mind of 
the orphan was unbounded respect for her cousin George and submis- 
sion to his sovereign will. As she grew up to womanhood, George was 
magnanimous enough to think he loved her, and his wishes being all- 
powerful, Mrs. Porson ordered her niece to look upon him as her future 
husband, which Blanche (having always been accustomed to obey her 
guardian’s mandates) endeavoured to do. 

And so George Porson was the recognised lover of Blanche Wilson ; 
and Clement Haselton had gone to India. 

Not many weeks after Haselton’s departure, Mrs. Porson’s nerves 
received a severe shock. It happened thus: — As the two ladies 
were resting from their embroidery one evening, during that idle half- 
hour intervening between day-light and candle-light, Mrs. Porson 
thought proper to allude to the forthcoming marriage, and urged the 
desirableness of fixing a date for its celebration. On hearing this her 
niece burst into a torrent of tears, and vehemently declared that she 
did not love and never could marry her cousin. The elder lady was 
of course highly indignant, and said many very bitter things about 
“ingratitude” and “ nourishing vipers;” but all to no purpose, her 
youthful relative exhibiting the most outrageous obstinacy in her 
determination to remain single. 

From this event, an irreconcileable breach of friendship sprang up 
between Blanche and her aunt, although George did all he could to 
persuade the latter that the wound which his cousin had inflicted upon 
him was not incurable. The old lady was inflexible, and at her death, 
which occurred two years afterwards, she willed all her wealth to her 
son, with the exception of twenty pounds per annum left to 
Blanche to prevent that young person bringing the disgrace of want 
upon the family. George was very kind, and attempted to force his 
cousin to accept a more liberal allowance, but in vain. She knew that 
she had talents which would enable her to procure a living, and the 
most arduous life was preferable to receiving favours from one she felt 
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she had injured. So she bade farewell to the companion of her child- 
hood with an aching heart, and sought the world and its trials fear- 
lessly. 

George, left alone in that great house, soon began to find his position 
unbearable, and lost no time in endeavouring to alter it. This was no 
very difficult task, and he soon found a partner whom he deemed 
worthy of the distinction he wished to confer upon her by making her 
his wife, in the person of a certain Miss Milwood. ‘Time passed on, 
and Mr. Porson, now an important member of society with an esta- 
blishment of his own, and a young family beginning to spring up around 
him, never once thought of his former associates. As for Clement Haselton, 
George had almost forgotten his existence. He was, therefore, somewhat 
surprised at receiving a letter one morning, which informed him that 
his old friend and schoolfellow had returned to England, and would be 
happy to see him at his residence in Bedford Square whenever he 
would favour him with a call. This letter seemed like a voice from 
the grave; for it was now twelve years since the friends had parted, and 
they had heard nothing of each other in the interval. George sat 
down immediately and wrote a long epistle to Haselton, in which he 
detailed all the extraordinary changes that had taken place during his 
absence—the death of his mother, his cousin’s refusal, his present hap- 
piness, and everything that he thought would interest the reader. 

Mr. Haselton’s door had scarcely recovered from the startling “ rat- 
tat” of the postman, when a lady, after having given a wistful glance at 
the house, raised the knocker, and with a trembling hand re-summoned 
the servant. 

“Ts your mistress within ?” inquired the lady. 

*“No,mum! What name shall I say called?” The girl spoke with 
an injured air, and was evidently indignant with the lady for calling 
her at such an unaristocratic hour in the morning. 

“Oh! never mind—I merely called respecting an advertisement—I 
will call—” 

“You're a governess, are you? Why didn’t you say so before ?” said 
the maid rather pertly. ‘‘ Missus is not down yet; but you can come in 
and wait.” 

Blanche Wilson, the governess, was somewhat changed from the 
Blanche Wilson of twelve years previous. Her form was as graceful 
and her step as elastic as ever, but her face had lost its former sunshine, 
and time had already begun to place his unrelenting hand upon it. A 
thoughtful and anxious expression had replaced the careless, laughing 
look of her girlhood. Still, in spite of a dozen years of harsh existence 
the same soul beamed through the woman—fresh and radiant as of old. 

Blanche felt very lonely when she was left waiting in that grandly 
furnished room, but her solitude was pleasant in comparison with the 
insolent companionship of the maid, by whom she was treated as a 
fellow-sufferer and equal. An hour passed drearily’ enough, and poor 
Blanche longed for occupation to take her away from her own thoughts. 
Her wishes were at length gratified by the entrance of a little girl of six 
or seven years of age. ‘The young lady finding herself in the presence 
of a stranger, deported herself rather curiously. She commenced with 
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a fixed and inquiring stare, and then having apparently come to the 
conclusion that the visitor meant to be friendly, she walked calmiy 
towards Blanche, and clambered upon her lap. 

“Who are you?” asked the young lady, when comfortably seated. 

“ My name is Blanche.” 

“Indeed! why that is my name—I don’t see how it can be yours, 
too.” 

“That's very funny,” said Blanche smiling; “ but still it’s quite true.” 

The child looked at her incredulously, and was silent. Presently 
she turned her head towards the door of the room, and said in a piteous 
tone— 

“Do you know what is the matter with my papa—Big Blanche ?” 

“ Indeed I do not ; is he unwell ?” 

“Oh! he’s never well; but that’s not what I mean. He’s actually 
crying, and I do think it’s because he had a letter this morning.” Blanche 
felt that the strange child on her lap was broaching a melancholy sub- 
ject that she had no right to hear; she, therefore, attempted to interest her 
young companion by talking to her about toys, lessons, and other juve- 
nile matters, but was unsuccessful. 

“Do you know my papa, Big Blanche? He's so good ; he’s better 
than anybody !” 

“ And your mamma—” 

“Oh! I like her too, sometimes ; but papa is ever so much better.” 

The child seemed determined to make a confident of her new ac- 
quaintance, and it is impossible to say what further disclosures she 
would have made, had not her remarks been suddenly checked by the 
arrival of a stout, pompous-looking lady, who walked into the room with 
so stately an air that her loose morning wrapper might have been mis- 
taken for a regal robe. 

“ Blanche, my child!” exclaimed the new comer, speaking very 
quickly, ‘don’t be rude, miss; come away from that lady directly! 
I beg your pardon. Iam addressing Miss—” 

“ Wilson,” suggested Blanche, timidly. 

“Oh! indeed, Miss Wilson is it? You must excuse my little girl, 
Miss Wilson ; she’s very forward; her papa spoils her. Leave the room, 
my dear!” The child obeyed the order somewhat sullenly, and was 
heard to mutter something about “ going to her papa.” 

“ An only child, you see, Miss Wilson,” continued the lady ; “ and 
my husband being such an invalid, I dare not thwart him; you can 
have no idea how irritable he is.” 

Blanche felt the mother’s confessions even more embarrassing than 
the child’s had been, especially as there was evidently no escape from 
the subject. 

“Tam sorry, madam,” said she, “that your husband does not enjoy 
health.” 

* Health! Miss Wilson—O dear, no! If I had only known what 
a trial it would have been to me, I never could have consented to the 
marriage, though his uncle and my papa were like brothers.” 

Blanche was getting deeper and deeper in family matters, but saw 
that there was no help for it, 
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“The climate had something to do with it, no doubt—though it 
never affected me—indeed, I do not expect to have my health in Eng- 
land at all; but I know my duty, and when the doctor said that my 
husband’s life could only be saved by returning to England, I resigned 
myself to it.” 

“ May Task what climate you allude to, madam ?” interposed Blanche. 

“India! Miss Wilson; how stupid Iam. I should have told you 
that we have just returned from there. Are you not well? you look 
pale!” 

“Tt is nothing, madam.” 

“T thought perhaps you were unwell; persons in your position are 
frequently very delicate. You will find my daughter very ignorant 
and self-willed, and you will have to be very strict with her, she is so 
like her father. Indeed as I was saying to Mr. Haselton—” 

“ Haselton!” gasped Blanche. 

“My husband's name ; but, Good Heavens! what is the matter with 
the woman ?” 

Blanche had risen from her chair, and was standing with her hands 
pressed tightly on her breast, staring wildly at the half-opened door. 

“Miss Wilson, are you going mad—what is the matter with you?” 

Blanche moved not: there she stood, like a cold marble statue; 
the anguish she felt had deadened all sensation. It was the utter 
overthrow of the hopes and dreams she had lived upon for twelve long 
years. 

“Clement !” shrieked Mrs. Haselton, thoroughly frightened, ‘“ come 
here, quickly.” 

A tall, pale-faced man, with hair prematurely grey, rushed into the 
room at this sudden summons. He held an open letter in his hand, 
which he had evidently been reading, when his wife had called for aid. 
Blanche’s eyes fell upon him, but her features ch anged not: she seemed 
petrified. 

‘Who is she ?” cried Haselton, stupefied for an instant by the strange 
apparition ; but suddenly recovering himself, he shrieked, rather than 
said, ‘‘ Miss Wilson !—Blanche !” ; 

A smile passed across the face of the woman, and uttering the name 
of ‘ Clement,” she fell heavily upon the floor. 

Haselton’s attenuated form seemed to gain Herculean strength as he 
lifted the fainting girl to the sofa. Then he knelt down by her side 
and, burying his face in his hands, sobbed aloud. His wife looked on 
with amazement, and exclaimed, 

“ What is the meaning of all this—who is this woman, Mr. Haselton ?” 

Clement turned round quickly, “ Silence !” said he, “or you will kill 
me. Fool, fool that I was,” he muttered, “to lose this angel.” 

As he stretched out his arm convulsively, he felt his hand wetted by 
hot tears, which were quickly kissed away again; and he turned and 
saw his strange little daughter silently sharing his sorrow. 

* * * + * « * 

It is hardly necessary to follow out the fortunes or misfortunes of 
the few beings who have figured in this story: it is enough to say that 
Clement Haselton’s shattered constitution soon gave way, and he died 
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within a few months after his return. One little life, which seemed to 
depend upon his, was shortly afterwards snatched from the world where 
it could no longer be of any use. As for Blanche, she lived, and still 
lives, I hope, cherishing a noble memory with all the earnestness of a 
noble heart. 








A DREAM AND A REALITY, 
FOUR LEAVES FROM A COMMERCIAL CLERK’S JOURNAL. 
By Tuomas ARCHER. 
aes 
THE FIRST LEAF. 


DESPITE the acknow- 
ledged force of a 
great author’s cau- 
tions against castle- 
building, and with 
a full conviction of 
the respect due to 
them, I have always 
felt that no incon- 
siderable portion of 
every thoughtful 
man’s life is devoted 
to that particular 
phase of musing, not 
inaptly denominated 
“day - dreams,” in 
which, by something 
like the union of an 
introspective and a 
~~. retrospective pro- 
== cess, one becomes 

<A E yo Ne) X= imbued with a halt 
7 ai\, ‘iiz= NS ’ -\- melancholy feeling, 

j —_ “ =like that produced 
| from Nenana to distant music. 





a ‘ This state belongs perhaps not much to 
ae the future ; on the contrary, it is, I imagine, 
N more frequently evoked by some recollec- 
“— tion which gives to everything around us, 

° . 
) | even the streets where we may be walking, 


a visionary character, identifying them 
! with no particular circumstance in con- 
nexion with the sensi, but throwing around them something of that 
unreality which envelopes in a hazy light such objects as might ot 
themselves be too common-place to harmonise with the prevailing idea. 
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It seems to me that the love of recurring to the past with fond re- 
gret, which so often leads to the lament over “the good old times,”— 
the repeopling of ancient places and customary haunts with the 
shadows of those who once dwelt inthem,—is, in some sort, attributable 
to this mist of the imagination, which, obscuring the harsh and mean 
objects really so prominent, leads us to dwell only upon those forms of 
the beautiful and the true which stood (alas, too rarely), embellishing an 
age that they could not altogether hide or reform. 

Indeed, the very eminence which the great and gifted of a past age 
attained produced in itself the obscurity into which fall the mass by whom 
they were surrounded: these men were those who, amidst a society 
composed of lavish squanderers or ignorant serfs, improved the glorious 
estate entrusted to them, and left their rich extensions for their coming 
heirs. What wonder, then, that in our retrospection, we should see 
most prominently those benefactors to whom we owe such lasting 
wealth, and cease to regard the heartless dissipation or pitiable distress 
amidst which they stood, invested with a grandeur that brings them 
down to us as they must once have lived—almost alone ? What wonder 
that the light which plays around them should for a moment blind us 
to the common characteristics of their time ? 

In a day-dream such as this, which is perhaps after all only ex- 
perienced by some peculiar temperaments, composed of the critical and 
the romantic, I had been wandering through part of this great City of 
ours, one summe?’s morning in early June. It is true my mission was 
one of business—stern, uncompromising commerce, which, like the 
bad enchantress in the Arabian Tales, can turn the graceful forms of 
imagination into the dull dogs and calves of gross reality ; but still pen 
she was unable to control that shadowy feeling which had fallen upon 
me unbidden, and now held me in a state of half unconsciousness. 

I was in Lincoln’s Inn, on the day to which I have referred, and 
without noting the passers by, had gone through the Square, neglecting 
even the hurrying figures of barristers in their black gowns (men of 
reverence to me even in my early childhood, as those entrusted with 
great and curious secrets; possessing sagacity, too, to find out those of 
which they were not the depositaries); when there occurred an interruption 
to myinner musings. To those who have lived this dream-life it may have 
happened that some passing face and figure have arrested the imagina- 
tion even in its preoccupied state—a face that, separating itself from 
some other external objects, which through all your preoccupation you 
have observed without regarding, has at first been too palpable to form 
a part of your imaginings, but which has at last, in some strange fashion, 
led them away to itself, and so to the outer world again ; just as a sta- 
tue in a garden, though not altogether inharmonious, yet leads the 
thoughts from Nature to Art, and so breaks the train of feeling that 
had gathered round the one idea. 

I had nearly reached that old narrow covered passage that leads 
out of one corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when such an interruption 
happened to me. 

The face that in a moment blended with my previous reflections was 
certainly of no common order. Not so uncommon, however, in itself; 
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as in the expression which had settled upon it, as it seemed, almost 
immoveably ; and made it statue-like, as though no change could come 
upon it without a loss of its identity. It was that of a young lady 
simply, almost shabbily dressed, who came through the passage as I 
was about entering. I had been thinking of Steele and Addison, 
and the quaint familiar letters in the Spectator—wondering, as I often 
did wonder, whether these worthies ever sauntered where I was now 
walking, and how “the Fields” would look if the plain dresses of our 
time were exchanged for the long-flapped waistcoats, lace ruffles, and 
swords of our forefathers—when rufiles, swords, and point lace were ina 
moment swept away, as the theatrical dresses are put into the “property 
man’s” box before daylight. 

There was no lack of beauty in the features that so unexpectedly 
influenced me. Indeed, they of themselves might have been sufficiently 
attractive, since they were of that shape which in some happier cir- 
cumstances might have better borne the traces of a joyous spirit. 
The mouth was small, but not so small as to be without character ; 
while the firm compression of the lips denoted experience in those 
struggles which belong to the history ofa life; the dark hair (with the 
least perceptible wave) was plainly parted over a forehead rather broad 
than high; and in the dark but gentle eyes which for a moment met mine, 
there was a calm clear light, which seemed as though it were shining 
none the less brightly from its having survived tears which would have 
washed out some fiercer flashes long ago. It was, I think, the contrast 
of the firm close mouth and those bright tender eyes that lent much 
of its sadness to this sweet face. There was neither timidity nor con- 
fidence in the ‘look which answered mine,— indeed, save for a slight 
quiver of the eyelids as she passed, I should have believed her to 
have been more preoccupied than myself, and unmindful of having 
attracted any attention. 

That face haunted me during the whole of my subsequent musings ; 
and even when I got into Spoole and Monkthwaite’s offices, which were 
up a very dirty flight of stairs, ending in a landing so dark that it took 
me some minutes to find the handle of the door (my groping for which 
was heard by the clerk inside, who requested me with repeated in- 
junctions to “‘come in!”),—even when I got there, I say, it still kept 
floating before me like a half-faded daguerréotype ; and I’m sadly afraid 
was the cause of some rather incoherent answers to Mr. Spoole, who 
was fortunately one of those gentlemen whose conversation only re- 
quires a listener with a tolerably judicious selection of “ ohs!” and 
“‘indeeds !” to keep them going. I certainly did find myself covered 
with confusion, however, when he suddenly asked me whether I “ did 
not see it in that light?” See what ?—in what light ?—the only thing 


I had prominently before me at that moment was a melancholy earnest 
face ; and the only light I could imagine in that mouldy old office, 
with its worn oilskin-topped writing table and rusty fire grate, was 
that proceeding from a pair of eyes that had shone upon me some 
half-hour before. However, I replied that “ very likely that did put a 
somewhat different appearance upon it” (whatever it was), and as I had 
heard Mr, Spoole say that he would himself call upon “the firm” on 
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the following day, I was very glad to take a rather hasty leave, and 
after feeling blindly about for the top bannister outside in the dark 
entry, lower myself by its aid down the creaking staircase, and walk 
back again to the City, endeavouring to remember what had been the 
tenor of his discourse. 

It may have been very weak-minded in me to have done so, and, 
having done so, it may be equally weak to acknowledge it; but at the 
close of my duties for the day (I was at that time in the house of 
Mullsby and Fowklison, St. Krickett’s-place, City), I found myself again 
verging towards Lincoln’s Inn, under the influence of the morning's 
recollections. I had two or three times that afternoon glanced at the 
old clock of Saint Krickett’s Church, which was within sight of our 
office window, and while I watched the broad stream of sunlight that 
poured upon the old dusty porch, lighting up, for a time, the little 
cherubs’ faces (which the accumulated smoke of unnumbered winters 
had turned into infant blackamoors long ago); and dazzled myself with 
the broad, flickering chequer-work thrown upon the quiet pavement of 
the court towards evening, had imagined two or three romances that 
might belong to the subject of my reflections. 

Had I been half a score years younger, perhaps I might have 
delighted myself by supposing some cheerful circumstance which would 
have enabled me to exhibit some knight-errantry on her behalf, and 
afterwards it may be to receive its reward, I should, doubtless, have 
pictured to myself some imminent peril (a fire at the house of her 
maternal aunt, perhaps), from which I alone could have the courage 
and opportunity to rescue her, amidst the acclamations of an admiring 
populace. Unhappily, however, I had got very considerably past all 
this on the road of life, and was only led to indulge in speculations of 
a more distinct and matter-of-fact character. 

Directly our chief clerk and book-keeper, Mr. Smilks, had got outside 
the court, I took my hat from the peg, and with a very brief good 
night to Banks and Horker, who were just locking their desks, walked 
rapidly past the Bank, and so through jostling Cheapside, which had 
grown quieter as it generally does at about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
and was now basking in such hot sunlight that the daily roar of 
carriages, and the footsteps of passengers, were subdued apparently by 
its influence into a mere sleepy hum. I should not perhaps have 
analysed the feeling that led me to seek the scene of my morning’s 
romance; I did not even attempt to do so, since I feared that what little 
common sense I had remaining would utterly convict me of some 
motive as vain as it was shadowy; but I passed on, attempting to 
pacify myself with the oft-tried and ever-failing determination never to 
renew the folly if it proved unsuccessful. 

Indeed, I was yet too far removed from the practical to have any 
distinct consideration of my motives, for, through all the throng of 
passers-by—while I was looking into shop windows even—that face 
still haunted me, as though I had associated it with some previous 
existence of which it alone stood out the vague and yet least indistinct 
record, 

I think I had got almost as far as this idea, so that I was perhaps 
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in a fair way of improving, when I entered Chancery Lane, and 
stood for a moment to remonstrate with myself on my increasing 
folly ; after which, determining to overcome the feeling altogether. I 
walked onward, taking each step with that resolute decision, by which 
people try to persuade themselves that they are too strong-minded to 
be turned from any purpose. 

I had again come within sight of the old covered way before I was 
aware of it, and, looking up, I declare that I almost lost my breath 
when I saw the same figure emerging from the broad, undisturbed 
shadow which rested there. I really would have concealed myself had 
it been possible, but there was no object of shelter near me—I had 
passed the pump long ago, and even if I had not, I still retained suf- 
ficient romance to make it impossible for me to avail myself of a refuge 
so irresistibly ludicrous. No, there was no help for it, so I walked 
boldly forward. 

The same unembarrassed look as in the morning, and yet 1 felt that 
she recognised me again. What could bring her there? Did she live 
close at hand? Was she a ward in Chancery, held by a sort of fascina- 
tion about these legal haunts? Was she really something supernatural ? 
This thought, of course, only occurred to me as it might have been 
said jestingly to any one who was a party to the circumstances, but it 
sufficed, better perhaps than any other, to restore my mental equilibrium. 
With a laugh at my own absurdity which partly cleared the atmosphere 
of fancy that had surrounded me, I plunged into the shadow for a few 
minutes, and, coming out partially restored, saw the receding figure 
moving steadily onwards in the distance, and half involuntarily fol- 
lowed it. 

Through the narrow winding streets that lie between Chancery Lane 
and Charing Cross, at great trouble to preserve a sufficient distance, 
and often in danger of losing her altogether, I still kept her in view till, 
on reaching a broader turning which diverged from one side of Long 
Acre, I saw her stop at a low dark entrance above which there were 
no windows, except at some distance, and, pulling a bell-handle which 
hung half broken from the door-post, gain admittance—the door closing 
after her before I could see the person who had opened it. It was 
evidently not a private dwelling house, for the entrance was like one 
of those peculiarly blank-looking means of ingress which open out of 
the great gates of livery-stables and distilleries, where you are very 
likely to tumble down after dark, by forgetting to step over the piece 
that is left at the bottom after the doorway is cut out, and which holds 
you till the door itself closes violently against your legs. Deeply medi- 
tating upon this resemblance, I walked round to what I conceived to be 
the front of the building, where I found a pair of very large bills printed 
in red and blue letters, and resting against two lamp posts, announcing 
that there was to be seen within, “The Grand Moving Panorama of 
Wooloomooloo and the Bushes of Australasia,” which had been pro- 
nounced “the most instructive and amusing exhibition in the metro- 
polis.” (See Daily Press.) While I was contemplating this fact in all its 
magnitude, a man in a fustian jacket put a smaller bill into my hand. 
As I had reason to believe, however, that the “opinions” I saw there 
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arrayed were recommendations extracted from the advertising columns 
of the literary organs referred to, I did not read them through before 
entering, but proceeded at once up an exceedingly dirty flight of steps, 
conducting me to an entry whereon two dusty plaster figures afflicted 
with some cutaneous eruption, which was gradually peeling flakes from 
their surface, supported a pair of dim lamps. These lighted me toa 
second landing, where, behind a table covered with green baize, sat a 
gentleman in a red “fez” and a limp shirt collar, who for sixpence 





gave a small ticket with which I entered a door also covered with green 
baize, emitting a small cloud of dust as it closed after me, and through 
the glass eye in whichI could see the red fez occasionally viewing the 
interior, as if in the endeavour to persuade himself that the place was 
filling after all. There were, I suppose, about twenty persons present, 
and, as the room was profoundly dark, except at the end towards 
which we were looking, where the gloom was partially relieved by a 
couple of lamps, again supported by figures (bronzed this time), the 
spectacle was not at present of a very exhilarating character. In a 
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few minutes, however, a rumbling noise behind a faded curtain, which, 
with very washed-out yellow edging, had hung before that end of the 
room, was followed by the turning up of the gas over a piano scarcely 
visible on one side of the platform beyond the reserved seats, and a 
female form appearing from a small door under the red curtain, sat 
down and played a few chords. It was quite impossible to see 
her face, but I felt instinctively that this was the girl I had been fol- 
owing, and certainly that conviction did not for a moment inspire me 
with a very high opinion of my own sagacity. A pretty termination to 
a day’s reflections! To form one of the enlightened audience at a cheap 
panorama, the musician at which had been the cause of no end of 
absurdity! I had almost resolved to leave the place at once, when a 
burst of music from the piano—which certainly must have been the 
most valuable article in the establishment—recalled my attention for a 
moment. If the exhibition were equal to the music, I should certainly 
have no reason to complain; the finished style of the playing gave 
such alternations to the melody, that I had forgotten my previous 
disgust with myself before the piece had finished, and when the low 
murmur of applause from the thinly-scattered audience demanded an 
encore, I sought again the dusty door, not to take my departure, but 
to exchange my ticket for one entitling me to a place in the front, 
determined to carry out my adventure, and discover whether the player 
was my unknown or not. I returned, and letting myself into the front 
row through a moveable bar which divided the stalls from the body of 
the room, took up a position whence the musician was occasionally 
visible to me—that is, when the exigencies of the music caused her to 
bend slightly towards the side where I was sitting. 

The curtain rose soon after this, and a gentleman, in a white waist- 
coat, and with a long wand in his hand, dimly visible through the 
murky atmosphere—rendered still more murky by the contrast to an 
illuminated painting, of a tract of country under very blue skies, and 
constant deep-red sunsets, alternating with very large moons, which rose 
rapidly from the background, and then remained stationary, casting a 
very strong white light upon everything—began a description which, I 
have no doubt, did full justice to the regions represented ; I say I have 
no doubt, not because I was incapable of judging altogether, but simply 
in consequence of my attention being absorbed by the lady at the piano, 
who played a few suggestive airs as the scenes changed —added to 
which, the lecturer had an impediment in his speech, in some measure 
attributable, perhaps, to his large moustachios, which he stroked com- 
placently whenever he came to a full stop. 

The exhibition was, I suppose, about half over; indeed there had 
been, what was called in the programme to which my aristocratic posi- 
tion entitled me, ‘an interval of ten minutes” between the first and 
second parts; when I saw the curtain pulled again on one side, and a 
man whose whiskers and moustache exceeded that of the lecturer him- 
self came into the space devoted to the music. Why was it that I felt 
an instinctive aversion to this individual? I vainly made this inquiry 
of myself, as soon as I detected the feeling ; it is true the expression 
of his face, as I caught a glimpse of it by the lamp near which he was 
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sitting, was really of a sinister description. Still‘he was good looking 
enough, and was certainly not likely to trouble himself about my 
opinion, or indeed to interfere with me at all: this latter consideration 
startled me. I had been nursing a sentimentality, and had ended by 
making an ass of myself! During the remainder of the evening, 
Icouldsee the sinister-looking stranger endeavouring at intervals to enter 
into conversation, and caught myself feeling pleased that she did not 
seem to give his remarks much encouragement, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the instrument and answering principally by a nod or a shake of 
the head. 

The panorama had exhibited its last mile of the “plains of 
Wooloomooloo ;” the lecturer had made his last bow; and, with a final 
caress of his moustache, had informed the audience that the exhibi- 
tion would be repeated daily at three and eight o’clock: the lamps 
were turned up a little higher to light the people out, and the gentle- 
man in the red fez was engaged delivering tickets, which entitled the 
holders to admission at a very reduced rate, when I once more made 
my way to the blank door in the adjoining street. I waited here for a 
few minutes, and, concluding that the object of my search had already 
disappeared, determined to make my own way home also, when I 
was pushed on one side by a person coming out hastily, who, after 
looking first up and then down the street, favoured me with a stare of 
mingled insolence and suspicion—which I am bound to say I encoun- 
tered with an immoveable and sphynx-like countenance—when I saw 
that the individual so regarding me was the gentleman whose conver- 
sation I had been watching during the last hour. Having finished 
his survey, he again entered the doorway with anything but a pleasant 
look. “I shall remember you again,” I said to myself; and, lighting 
a cigar, strode homeward, putting large wreaths of smoke into the still 
night air. 


THE SECOND LEAF. 


Wuat a number ot mistakes I made at the office that week, to be 
sure! (I had resolutely kept away from Lincoln’s Inn and the panorama 
for three days.) The books were getting into a dreadful state—I was 
continually scratching out something. It was quite an amusement for 
Banks; and Horker actually bought a new strop one morning to 
sharpen the desk-knife upon, for he said the old one would be worn 
out by Wednesday, unless I came to before then. 

“What the doose is the matter with you?” Banks would ejaculate, 
when I had been staring out of the window at nothing for a quarter 
of an hour. Come, tell us all about it, old fellow,” he said one morn- 
ing; “there’s nothing like making a confidence, you know, for this 
sort of thing. I’ve passed through it years ago, my boy.” 

“Well, I was thinking about Spoole and Monkthwaite’s business,” 
said I calmly; and this was true, for I had been persuading myself 
that it was time I paid that firm another visit. 
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“Gammon!” replied Mr. Banks; in which word was supposed to 
lie the most determined incredulity, combined with the profoundest 
sagacity, of which any expression in our language is capable. 

It was no use going on in this way; I must settle the thing somehow. 
I would seek a désillusion, and, by visiting the panorama once more, 
take leave of the subject for ever. What had come over me, that 
I should be continually dwelling upon one subject? What was this 
girl to me, that I should lose my time by following people in the street, 
even only to find out that they bore no resemblance to her after all? 
It was getting too ridiculous, and I would settle the matter that nigit. 
So this determination being at least something definite, I was able to 
write six letters that afternoon, with only five erasures. 

At six o’clock (which was, of course, a great deal too early, since 
the doors did not open till half-past seven) I had already started, and 
had the consolation of walking round and about Leicester Square for 
an hour, where I found myself making ceaseless anagrams of the 
words upon the various large bills which stood indicating those exhibi- 
tions that seem to flit so uneasily to and fro in this strange locality of 
glaring seediness. 

A man in a drab wide-awake had taken the place of the red fez at 
the green baize table, and with him there was somebody talking as I 
passed up the staircase. 

“So you say she’s going at the end of the month, do you?” 

“‘T heerd Morton a grumblin’ about it,” replied the attendant, who 
had a flower in his mouth, the stalk of which he slowly masticated 
while speaking. ‘He says he shan’t git such another player in a 
hurry, without giving twice the money.” 

“Do you think you could find out where she lives by Toosday ? 
That cussed Morton won’t get it out of her—and I'll tell you what, 
Pippin” — 

Here the voices sank to a lower key, and finally stopped’altogether, 
as I approached the table. ‘There I recognised the gentleman with 
the black moustache, whose expression grew yet more sinister as he 
let his eye slowly wander over my features. I took no notice of him, 
but entered at once, deeply cogitating the meaning of what I had just 
heard. The thing was actually assuming the shape of an adventure ; 
that some danger, or at least unpleasantry, was hanging over this 
girl, I was very ready to believe; and while I was still considering 
whether it became my business to interfere, by making her acquainted 
with my suspicions, she came in and sat down again to the piano. 
Another minute and the man whom I had left in the lobby entered 
also, sitting beside her, and speaking for some seconds close to her 
ear; while, to judge from a single glimpse which I caught of her face, 
in which was a mingled expression of alarm and anger, either the 
manner or the subject of his conversation was eminently disagreeable: 
indeed, in a short time she had risen, as if with the intention of leaving 
the room, when, making a sudden gesture as if to stay her, he disap~ 
peared once more beneath the platform. 

I am by no means of either a warlike or pugilistic temperament, but 
I felt at this moment as though nothing would have pleased me better 
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than to be standing before that man in mortal combat. But yet what 
business was it of mine? What right had I to interfere with the 
affairs of a total stranger, and that a young woman who was probably 
unacquainted even with my personal appearance? It was all very 
true, but the romance had now got the upper hand of me. I had gone 
there to conquer it, and here I was fairly entangled again. So, leaning 
my arms moodily on the back of the seat just before me, I made a futile 
endeavour to listen to the descriptions. They came to an end at last, 
and I was still undecided what to do, when I was frustrated in my 
intention to get out at once, by some disagreement at the door, which 
caused a few minutes’ interruption, so that when I at last reached the 
street, I only waited for a short time at the back entrance, and again so- 
lacing myself with a cigar, turned into the line of streets which I had 
traversed when first following the mysterious stranger. I had entered 
one broader than the rest, and so deserted by passengers at this late 
hour, that the reverberations of my own boots sounded quite hollow 
upon the dusty pavement: it was principally composed of private 
houses,—the two or three shops had been closed, and the lights put 
out an hour before,—so that I was actually alone in the whole perspec- 
tive of a tolerably long thoroughfare, when I saw a figure which I 
knew almcst too well (so had it haunted me for the last few days), 
emerge from a shorter turning, closely followed by a man who walked 
fast, evidently determined not to be repulsed or evaded. Why should 
I follow them? I did not wait to answer the question, but keeping 
close to the houses, I almost ran, till there was only the width of the 
road between us. I declare that I was quickly in such a state of ex- 
citement, that I found the end of my cigar bitten through and through, 
and, flinging the remainder into the road, stopped for a moment to let 
them turn into a square which branched off from the place where we 
were walking. At this moment I saw the girl stop suddenly, and face 
her companion, at the same time waving her hand as though she were 
bidding him to leave her. This was only met by a loud coarse laugh, 
and placing his hand upon her shoulder, he was about to draw her 
arm through his own. I saw her struggling to escape him, not without 
a subdued cry of terror, and had crossed the road before I was aware 
of it. I don’t know even now what I said, but with some sort of an 
apology to the lady, I begged to know the cause of her alarm, and as 
she had involuntarily accepted my protection, walked onwards, drawing 
her after me. Indeed, it was not easy to determine how I could 
avenge an action, which after all was so insignificant, upon the man, 
who now turned upon me. “Take that, for a meddling fool,” he 
roared, with an oath, aiming a blow at me, which, glancing from 
my hat, came down painfully upon my shoulder and even alighted 
upon the arm of my companion, who clung still closer to me. Had it 
not struck the arm that rested upon my own, I might not have noticed 
even this,—but all my former coolness was gone in a moment, and a 
torrent of indignation, such as those who are possessed of the greatest self- 
command sometimes experience, drowned all thoughts of consequences. 
I was only conscious of seizing my antagonist by his neckerchief, which 
hung carelessly outside his coat, and saw him a few moments afterwards 
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rising slowly from the road, from whence he staggered heavily against 
a neighbouring doorway, arranging his disordered dress. 

“Let me see you in safety at least before I leave you again,” I said, 
turning to the lady who had stood trembling while we were engaged in 
this short conflict; and once more we moved quickly away, heedless of 
the muttered curses which were launched after me by my late adver- 
sary, who seemed inclined to follow, until a measured tread, the sound 
of which echoed rarely in that quiet street, and showed the near 
approach of a policeman, seemed to alter his purpose. 

It was some minutes before either myself or my companion spoke. 
The fact is, we were both in an awkward position, and scarcely knew 
how to break the ominous silence which was now settling more and more 
upon us. 

“ Forgive me,” I said at last, ‘if I have unduly interfered in what 
was, perhaps, no affair of mine ; but believe that I had some reason to 
think that fellow meant you harm, unless you know him better than I 
suppose you can.” 

“ You are acquainted with him, then?” she replied, quickly. “ Oh, if 
you have any power over that man ” 

“On the contrary,” I interposed, ‘‘I have seen him but once before, 
and he was then talking to you ‘at the panorama in Street.” 
A burst of tears prevented her from speaking. ‘ Again, do not think 
me impertinent,” I said as gently as I could; “ but surely he can have 
acquired no such influence over you that you need fear him.” 

* Oh, I cannot tell what it is that he threatens; it seems he has some 
means of injuring Fred—of injuring my brother, I can scarcely tell 
how, through some bill or note I believe—and—and—excuse me,” she 
added, somewhat coldly, ‘‘I am talking to one who is a stranger to me ; 
accept my thanks for your protection, for your kindness, and do not 
further implicate yourself with that man,—TI shall be out of his way, 
I hope, even before he can discover how helpless I really am.” Her 
voice had sunk as though the last remark were addressed more to 
herself than to me. 

I was fairly in for it now, at all events. There was something about 
this lady inexpressively touching; the evident air of high breeding 
which characterised all her minor movements (for it is after all in the 
little actions that this quality is most developed), added to the still sad 
beauty of her face, entirely subdued me. 

“Pray do not conclude too rashly,” I said with more earnestness : 
“T cannot of course attempt to ask your confidence in this matter ; 
but you will not, I am sure, think meanly of me if I say that I would 
willingly do you any service that is in my power. I can only regret 
that although my introduction to you was romantic enough, I am 
compelled to let you know my name and station in a manner which 
will be a suflicient contrast in that respect.” 

I took out a card, and writing the address of Mullsby and Towklison, 
put it into her hand. “If you have no one better,” I said, “and are in 
any trouble where I can be of service, I will not seek to know more 
than you yourself tell me. These gentlemen are my employers; it is 
necessary to tell you this in order to establish my own respectability.” 
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“‘T thank you sincerely,” she replied ; “ but fear I shall not be able to 
test your kindness :” forgive me if it seem a poor return for your 
great service of this evening, but I could not now tell you what gave 
rise to this man’s insolence. I will keep this card, and—and—you 
may believe that you have done all that is possible.” She smiled as 
she took it from my hand,—perhaps at the matter-of-fact way in which 
I had offered it: she smiled, and her identity was not changed, as I 
had at first imagined it would be: the sad beam in her eyes brightened 
into a joyous one, and so lit up her face, that I half involuntarily 
pressed the hand that was lying on my arm—for which I immediately 
apologised, and pretended to be feeling in the breast pocket of my coat 
for something which wasn’t there. We had soon reached the neigh- 
bourhood of either Cripplegate or Finsbury, and stopped before a 
quiet-looking house, with a very bright black knocker on the door. 
(I am particular in remembering this, because we were admitted by a 
small servant, who wore a cap upon the back of her head, which cap 
exhibited a tendency to expand its wings and fly off upon the door 
being opened; and this girl’s face, though on the whole ruddy and 
apple-cheeked, bore such indisputable traces of having been in the 
vicinity of blacklead, that I immediately associated it with the brilliancy 
of the knocker, and referred its ingrain speckiness to the operation of 
brushing that appendage.) 

My companion begged me to enter that she might introduce me to 
her aunt, with whom it seemed she lived; but we had scarcely reached 
the stairs before she begged me not to refer to the person who had 
caused her uneasiness, since she would herself make it known in the 
morning in such a mode as might be less alarming. As I went into 
the little parlour, which was prettily, but not luxuriously furnished, 
a lady of very stately, but still courteous appearance, rose to greet 
me. There was all that studied politeness in her manner, which 
bespoke the “gentlewoman” of a school that now seems almost de- 
parted, and with it, I fear, much that was dignified in manner and 
graceful in conversation. 

“This gentleman was good enough to protect me from much insult, 
and I have asked him to hear your thanks as well as my own, dear Aunt.” 

“ Indeed !” said the old lady, extending her hand, although I fancied 
I could see a look that was not altogether without suspicion cross her 
face; “how was it, Laura? Surely it could not have been near here 
that this took place ?” 

“No, it was not far from the Rooms; and had it not been for 

Mr. "s assistance—in giving me which, I am afraid, he was hurt 
himself—I should not have known what to do, for the streets are quite 
deserted to-night.” 
* “Oh, my dear girl,” said the old lady; “I wish you would give up 
that wretched business! Frederic is coming home on Wednesday, for 
I got a letter from him this morning after you had gone, and he leaves 
Plymouth on the 16th.” 

“T have told Mr. Morton that I shall not remain after this month,” 
replied Laura; “ but what does Freddy say, Aunt ; has he to leave us 
again soon, or will he be put upon another station ?” 
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“He says nothing, my dear, but leaves it till he sees us. So that 
we must be patient for another week, at least. My nephew is a 
sailor,” she added, turning to me; “ you will excuse my not yet re- 
membering your name. My nephewis a midshipman of the Loyago, 
and has been at Plymouth for the last two months, I am sure he will 
be happy to add his thanks to mine for your kindness of this evening.” 

“T feel that you are very much over-rating the small service I have 
been able to render, Madam,” I replied, rising (for I knew they 
wanted to talk over the letter together), “and should only be too 
happy to do you a better one if ever the opportunity should arise :” 
with this, and a curtsey from Mrs. Lavine (for such was her name, as 
I saw by the card which I got afterwards), which would have honoured 
a prince, I retreated. 

“Once more, thank you,” said my fair acquaintance, as she opened 
the door for me. There was that in the look which accompanied these 
words which gave them more expression than the most élaborate lan- 
guage could have conveyed. I could not refrain from slightly pressing 
the hand which she offered me so passively : it was not snatched away, 
but a faint blush flickered for a moment upon her forehead ; then the 
old, sad, still look came over her face again, as she bowed gently, and 
I heard the door closed after me—but returned to gaze silently up at 
the house before I finally left it. 

It was one o'clock before I got into bed, and two before I slept. 


THE PARTING. 
By Frank E, SMEDLEY. 


IL 
Why we meet, why part again, 
There is One alone can tell; 
In His secret counsels dwell 
All the pleasure, all the pain. 


il. 

Friend, this life is drear and lone, 
And we wander to and fro, 

As the swallows come and go, 

Seeking rest and finding none. 

Ill. 

Friend, this life is passing strange ; 
Whence we came, or where we go, 
We may guess, but cannot know; 

All seems chance and change. 


IV. 
Friend, there is a life to come, 
All is order’d for the best— 
Aching hearts shall there find rest; 
May we meet at Home! 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN 
INCOMPLETE LETTER-WRITER’ 





By Goprrey TURNER. 


The I. L. W. 


overhauleth a So! here’s a pile of old papers— 
k, in whicl eaten a , 
mony Ha —_ Genuine Extract of Years! 
sited many Let- Boil’d legs of mutton and capers ; 
ters, written by ° Nags 
divers People to Love; and prescriptions ; and tears. 
on Sa eee Hollow, but well-sounding phrases, 
him to Friends Proved long ago to be lies; 


who are no more. Going, the most part, to blazes, 


Now they’ve again met my eyes! 


He findeth Let- 
ters from a For- 


getter of Benefits; Here go Dick's letters from Dublin, 
Rg se Into the grate, one and all ; 
aw;,anda Pro- ss T\: : . 
pounder of great Faith! and Dick’s long ceased from troubling, 
his (thet. ant Since he’d the berth at Bengal. 
own Letters in Here’s a short missive that bristles 
Reply to the Pro- mee ee 7 ee 
pounder of grent All over points fierce and trim ; 
Schemes — who Here are poor Frank’s long epistles 


hath long discov- ° : 
ered the Greatest. Here, too, alas! mine to him, 
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The I. L. W. 
considereth in his 
Mind whether he 
shall keep or de- 
stroy a Letter 
written in a 
Woman’s Hand. 

He findeth 
other letters of his 
own Writing. 


He beateth his 
Breast. 


He seeketh in 
Grief a Respite 
from the Pangs of 
Remorse. 


He discovereth 
a Packet of Let- 
ters, written by 
him, on several 
occasions, to his 
dear Parents, in- 
forming themthat 
he hath made Pro- 
gress with his 
Studies, and is 
coming Home, on 
the 18th proximo, 
for the customary 
Vacation. 


He museth upon 
his Days, and in- 
quireth ofhisown 
Heait whether, if 
it were possible, 
he wouldsai! back 
on the Stream of 
Existence to the 
bright Fields of 
his Youth. 


The Heart’s 
Reply. 
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Shall I keep this note of Annie’s ? 
Well; no harm’s done, that I see, 
By such memento, when many’s 
The worse she may still keep of me. 
Good for us both, these monitions— 
(So comes the thought in my rhyme). 
More of my own compositions, 


Brought back, to plague me, by Time! 


Aims—resolutions high-mettled ; 
Objects as misty as bold; 
Bills that have never been settled ; 
Tales that had best not been told. 
Ye, protestations how fluent! 
Ghosts of old failures to pay— 
Lightly revisit the truant ; 
Spare the head, aching and grey! 
Bring ghosts, oh! bring with your chidings, 
Tender regrets for the Dead; 
Let me—I mourn my backslidings— 
Mourn the dear hopes that are fled. 
Promises, due on a morrow 
Never to break on my night, 
Let me take refuge in sorrow, 
Out of your terrible sight ! 


Ah, the old holiday letters, 
Joyfully stiff in the t’s! 

Talk of a hornpipe in fetters; 
What's that to any of these? 

In their round-hand jubilation, 
More do the sentences say 

Touching the Christmas vacation, 
Than the familiar “ Hooray ?” 


Thus the world wags. I'm at Thirty, 
Scanning the dim Long Ago; 
Tiberim (what's it?) reverti— 
Scarce could I say “ Be it so!” 
Back would I voyage, if able ? 
Back—tow’rds my life-stream’s pure source ? 
Back—or, with view calm and stable, 
Onward still hold in the course? 


On! (That's the great call of Duty ; 
Too often bade call again.) 
Still seeking perfecter beauty— 
Still finding manlier men. 
Farewell, then, cart luoghi! 
Green fields of boyhood, farewell ! 
Stern Future beckons the “ Fogey,” 
Sitting, alone, in his cell. 

















SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


By EpmunbD H. Yates. 


I wonDER what per-centage of the people who have signed petitions on 
the great Sunday question (and signed them in all honesty, I verily be- 
lieve), know anything about the matter, or have any notion how Sun- 
day is passed in London! An attentive perusal of the names of the 
petitioners does not lead me to a great belief in their acquaintance 
with the question. I should not think that the “‘ Deacon and Elders of 
the Little Salem Street Congregation, Ashby-de-la Zouch,” knew much 
about it, nor the “2,576 inhabitants of Cubbington and Little Lilton,” 
nor the “members of the Mechanics’ Institute of Maxton-cum-Swar- 
row.” The majority of the clergy, farmers, and professional men have 
perhaps never spent a Sunday in London. Some of the landowners 
have ; but we know all about that. On one of their annual visits to the 
metropolis, when their hops were all in, and their lawsuit just com- 
menced, when, in fact, they were just in the humour for a little plea- 
sure, they have come up to the Tavistock, or the Old Hummums, and 
gone in for a little “London life.” What these words mean in a 
country gentleman’s mouth, we all know well enough; a round of 
Thames Tunnels, Madame Tussauds, British Museums, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Egyptian Halls, dinners at Simpsons or the Wellington, visits to 
the theatres, suppers at Evans's, with occasionally, perhaps, though 
much less frequently than in former years, a dash of Bow Street as the 
Jinale. 

When they have missed the mail tram on Saturday night, or been 
seduced into dining with the “ Hooks and Eyes,” or seeing Robson, or 
supping at the resort of wits and wassailers, the Smollett Club, when, 
in fact, the inevitable Sunday morning finds them in bed under the 
Piazza, and their waking ears are saluted with the rumbling of cabs 
instead of the lowing of cattle, how do they get through the day? 
Gravely and decorously enough. In the morning they attend divine 
service at the Foundling, or St. Paul's, or, haply, at the Temple, if 
they know a bencher ; in the afternoon they go to hear the anthem at 
Westminster Abbey; in the evening they sit in the coffee-room over 
their bottle of port, ruminating on home matters, whether young 
Jephson really means anything by Lucy ?—whether Mullins will give 
the price for Hawthorn mead, until the conclusion of the port 
reminds them of their early journey the next morning, and they go off 
to bed. But of the manner in which the Sunday is passed by the 
regular Londoner they are utterly ignorant, and accordingly when 
some red-hot tract or bitter controversial newspaper finds its way to 
Doddington, all its bile and verjuice is swallowed by the clergy and 
squirearchy of the neighbourhood: it is passed from hand to hand, from 
the Hall to Myrtle Cottage; a petition praying the Legislature to in- 
quire into the manner in which the Sabbath is observed in the metro- 
polis is started, and every signature in the parish is immediately at- 
tached to it, with a sprinkling of crosses and “ his mark” blotted in at 
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the end by the tineducated portion of the community, who, of course, 
are perfectly up in the substance of the memorial. Now, without en- 
tering into the pro or con of the question, without siding with Lord 
Robert Grosvenor or patting Sir Benjamin Hall on the back, I will 
endeavour to daguerreotype such various phases of the London Sunday 
as have come under my own observation, premising only that I will 
take a Sunday in the middle of June, and that I will make it, despite 
of much contrary experience, a fine day. 

The Father of a Family rises half an hour later than usual, shaves 
himself, perhaps, a thought more closely, and chooses his stiffest collar. 
Down to breakfast in his dressing-gown at half-past nine, finds the 
Observer airing on the back of a chair before the fire, devours simulta- 
neously his mental and corporeal pabulum, both of a heavy character. 
The children are brought down punctually at half-past ten, ready 
dressed for Church, and, after a critical inspection by Papa, the cortege 
starts. Crossing-sweepers are remunerated, neighbours’ bows returned, 
and the church door is reached five minutes before service begins. It 
is a great sight for respectability to behold the Father of a Family 
during the sermon; to observe the intense struggle between propriety 
and sleep which is waging within him ; to note his look of horror when, 
aroused by a sharp nod, he pulls himself bolt upright, and glares half- 
sternly, half deprecatingly around him, and his relief when he finds 
he has not been perceived. The walk home is enlivened by gossip 
with the neighbours, and by criticisms on subjects ranging from the 
sermon to the conduct of the Government, and not excluding such lighter 
topics as bonnets and dresses, among the ladies. The Family dine on 
Sunday “ between lighter services,” as they call it, and, on this day alone, 
the children dine with them; in the afternoon they all go to Church 
again, and very often the serious aunt attends the evening service, 
though her example in this respect is not generally followed. Sunday 
evening is made as short as possible by the Father of a Family: he is 
long over his tea; he walks in his garden, if he possesses one; and, 
finally, when darkness drives him in, he endeavours to fix his attention 
on Blair’s Sermons, or the Life of Dr. Chalmers, but nodding over the 
second page, is compelled to beat a retreat to bed at ten o’clock, per- 
fectly satisfied that he has spent a most moral and edifying day. 

Very different is the day passed by the-what shall I call him? Let me 
use a word which, I believe, is now generally understood, and say, Swell. 
He does not wake before eleven: how should he, poor fellow! He 
was at a great dinner yesterday where were all the delicacies, and at 
the ballet afterwards, where were all the indelicacies of the season. 
Then he looked round at the Club, and there were some jolly dogs in the 
smoking room, and they kept it up so late that even now he is tired 
and queer, and must have some soda-water to set him right. At last he 
gets wearily out of bed and dresses himself, that is to say, he puts on a 
wonderful blue jacket with a red border, known in the hosiery trade as 
a “lounging jacket,” and a pair of full trousers fastening round the 
waist with a cord. He has no appetite for breakfast, but he makes occa- 
sional dives into a paté de Strasbourg, yawning, meanwhile, over the 
columns of Bell’s Life. ‘Then he smokes a cigar, and it being by this 
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time one o'clock, two or three fellows come round to call upon him, 
and a vapid inane conversation is carried on, resulting eventually in the 
apparently unanswerable question of “What is to be done?” Various 
schemes are discussed, and at length the brilliant suggestion that they 
should ‘“ do” the park, and afterwards dine at Greenwich, is unanimously 
adopted. The Swell accordingly finishes his toilette, and then, accom- 
panied by his friends, strolls down Piccadilly and into the park, 
a promenade which, as he is seldom there more than seven days in the 
week, is particularly novel and interesting to him. Once arrived in 
the park, he suspends himself across the rails which encircle the 
“Ladies Mile,” and occupies himself by staring into the broughams 
and chaffing the footmen of the more ostentatious ‘vehicles. Even 
these delights, acute as they are, fail after a time, and by half-past six, 
finding that the park is thinning, the swells follow the general example 
and hie them in their broughams and cabs to Greenwich. 

Miffler, if you please, Jack Miffler, coal and potato salesman, Little 
Bliston Street, Gray’s Inn Lane. Though a stern man in the matter of 
chaldrons, incredulous as to the presence of slate in coals, defiant as to 
frequently-urged complaints of matrons, relative to “ specky” and black 
potatoes, Jack has a great idea of enjoying himself on one day out of 
the seven, and this is how he does it. Awaking at a preternaturally 
early hour in the morning, he rouses everybody in the house and in- 
sists on their at once getting up and adorning themselves. This cere- 
mony, as performed by Jack himself, consists of the investiture of his 
person in the hebdomadal clean shirt, a pair of black shiny trousers, 
rather short in the leg, a black satin waistcoat, frayed about the pockets 
by the continual friction of a silver watch guard, and a black dress 
coat of a severe and bye-gone cut, more especially about the collar. The 
extraordinary shaped cap of rough, brown cloth, which is his general 
wear, is discarded on the Sunday, and he appears in a tall, stiff, im- 
practicable silk hat. Attired in this cool and airy manner, Jack, after 
breakfast, unlocks the half-hutch of his door and peers inquiringly up 
and down the street. After two or three repetitions of this experiment 
he comes in-doors and roars to his family that “ she’s coming!” 
“She,” the affectionate appellation for a pleasure van, comes round the 
corner at the moment, gaily painted, chocolate picked out with red, 
and with the curtains tethered back in gay festoons. Into the van is 
pushed, amid much laughter, Mrs. Miffler, whose love for her lord must 
be excessive, looking at the state which she is perpetually in; into the 
van totters Jack Miffler’s father, “ goin’ on for seventy-four, but a 
game ’un, yet,” according to his son’s description of him ; into the van 
jump the three or four younger children; into the van _ sidles 
Lucy, the eldest girl, looking very pretty amid her blushes, 
and finally into the van steps, and with great dignity, too, 
Bob, I beg his pardon, Mr. Robert Miffler, the eldest hope of the 
family, who, being apprenticed to a corn chandler, is with difficulty 
restrained from looking down upon his father and mother as vulgar 
people. He'll forget his dignity soon—on this day at least, however : 
and when the neighbours have been “taken up” and the van is full, 
how jolly will the party be! In bye-gone times, and among other 
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curious phases of existence, perhaps I have made one of a party 
to Hampton Court in a van. “If not, why not?” as Captain Cuttle’s 
friend says ; at all events, I think I have some knowledge of such pro- 
ceedings. How they will jog along orderly and decorously enough 
until they come to Hammersmith, where the laughter will begin to be 
heard; how they will stop to bait at Turnham Green at that old public- 
house with the great name for early purl; how the fanny man will tell 
his stories, and the girls will laugh and titter, and tell the men not to 
“ scrouge ;” how, at the further end, near the box, there may, perhaps, 
be a small four-and-a-half gallon cask of mild porter with a very easy- 
going tap in it, and how every other member of the company has a flat- 
stone bottle of excellent dimensions. I could tell how they stroll 
through the Palace into the Picture Gallery, wander in the gardens and 
criticise the dresses of the swells there promenading. I could relate 
how they picnic on the grass in Bushy Park; how they smoke and play 
“Kiss in the Ring,” and lounge and flirt, and are happy until evening ; 
how they sing all the way home, not much in tune, perhaps, but with 
great power of voice notwithstanding, and how the quarrel between 
Lucy Miffler and Tom Cutts, originating in the said Lucy’s supposed 
admiration of a Lancer on sentry at the palace, is made up with much 
smacking of lips and cuddling of waist in a dark corner of the van. 
All these things could be told, I say; but time is precious and space 
limited, and we have other phases of Sunday to see. 

Sunday on the River: little steamers crowded with human beings thick 
as ants, darting in and out, snorting wildly by the side of moored barges 
answering for landing stages, and anon hieing away for the pleasant 
greenery of Kew, Hammersmith, and Richmond. Wherries, gigs, and wager 
boats filled with adventurous, but generally speaking, ignorant young men, 
very doubtful as to “ feathering,” and not quite sure as to when one 
should ‘‘ back water” and the other should “ pull.” Large boats covered 
with gay awnings, from beneath which flash silken dresses and gaudy 
parasols, boats in which a proper sense of the necessity of fre- 
quent eating and drinking is kept up, and where the red-faced man with 
the white hat singeth bacchanalian melodies. Here, too, anchored in 
mid stream, are flat-bottomed punts, holding three Windsor chairs, 
which in their turn hold three elderly gentlemen intent on the piscato- 
rial art, but not oblivious of a two gallon stone jar supposed to contain 
cold punch, which stands in the back of the boat. 

Sunday in the Pool, where huge vessels lay side by side, drifting a 
few yards lazily with the tide, and swinging round in an undecided 
manner; where sailors of all nations, bearded chattering French, light 
smoky Germans, excitable Italians, vivacious Spaniards, and good-tem- 
pered woolly-headed niggers, are all to be found. 

Sunday at Richmond, Greenwich, or Blackwall, with snow- white 
table covers, sparkling plate, hock wine glasses, the hottest of fish, the 
tenderest of ducks, the youngest of peas, the coolest of wine, the 
freshest of strawberries, the longest of bills. 

Sunday at Gravesend, with Pater and Materfamilias wandering dis- 
consolately up and down Windmill-hill in the evening, seeking tea and 
finding none, for Gravesend is “eaten out ;” Sunday in large public 
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thoroughfares, blank, hot, staring, and desolate, the names of the shop 
proprietors asserting themselves with offensive forwardness, and the 
dust whirling vindictively round the omnibus time-keeper, the only 
person to be seen; Sunday in small bye-streets, with open windows and 
doffed coats, and cold gin-and-water and Bell’s Life and Churchwarden 
clay pipes; Sunday in Seven Dials, with thronged streets, choked 
public houses, dirt, squalor, smell, ragged children, drunkenness and 
blasphemy. Sunday at the Crystal Palace with—alas! closed doors. 





QUEEN ANNE’S RAMBLE. 
QUEEN ANNE went into the fields, one day, 
Clothed in garments so rich and silken ; 
The morn was fine, and the month was May, 
And down in the meadow a maid was milking. 
The ringlets rare of her flowing hair 
Hung o’er her shoulders brown ; 
But her teeth were white, and her eye as bright 
As any belle’s in town. 
Queen Anne leant over a wooden stile, 
Watching the maid at her occupation ; 
Heard her voice and saw her smile, 
And sigh’d for the joys of a lowly station. 
“‘ How fair is she, how fresh her cheek, 
Her breast how free from care! 
While I am pale, and wan, and weak, 
From griefs too hard to bear. 
“Oh! who would care a queen to be? 
Hollow and vain are her regal glories ; 
Who would ever envy me— 
Worried to death by the Whigs and Tories ? 
While she in bed can rest her head 
In calm refreshing sleep, 
‘Tis my hard fate, with cares of State 
A weary watch to keep.” 
The maiden rose from her milking stool, 
Carolling gaily a country ditty ; 
Glanced at her face in a glassy pool, 
Smiling to find herself so pretty. 
With a merry trip and a laughing lip, 
She humm’'d as she hurried on— 
‘“‘ Hey for a dance in the barn to-night, 
With my comely true-love, John !” 
Queen Anne then rose and she walk'd away, 
Still watching the path that the girl was taking, 
And reach’d her royal home that day, 
With a visage sad and a bosom aching. E. D 
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THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO 
VIL. THE GRANDMOTHER. 


“To die—to sleep.” —SHAKSPEARE. 






Beumeter, 


<< SLeepest thou yet? our mother’s 
mother, say 
Thy mouth while slumbering would 
part and meet. 
Thy sleep was like thy pray’r: why is’t 
to-day, 
Thou seem’st the stone Madonna, hard 
and grey ; 
With lips all motionless that breathe no heat ? 


“ Why dost thou bend thy drooping forehead so ? 
What have we done, in vain on thee to call? 
See! the lamp flickers and the hearth burns low ! 
Speak to us! or the smould’ring embers’ glow— 
The lamp—thy two poor babes—will perish all 
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* What wilt thou say, when thou at length shalt wake, 
And find us dead beside the burnt-out light ? 
*Twill be thy turn in vain to call and shake. 
To warm us back to life, long, long ‘twill take, 
By folding us in thine embraces tight. 


“Give us thy poor cold hands—our own are warm’'d. 
Sing us some minstrel’s lay of ancient fame ; 
Tell of those knights, by good enchantments arm’d, 
Who, trophies into garland love- gifts, form’d, 
Whose cry of battle was a lady’s name. 


“Tell us what signs will lay the restless dead, 
What hermit sees the night-fiend in the air, 
What rubies sparkle on the Gnome-king’s head, 
And if the demons, in their cave, most dread— 

Or Turpin’s psalms or Roland’s weapon bare. 


“ Or show thy Bible with its pictures fine, 
The golden sky—the bright blue kneeling saints— 


The oxen, shepherds, kings—the Child Divine: 
Point with thy finger, while we spell a line 
Of Latin, that conveys to God our plaints. 
“ Mother! the lamp is out. Dost thou not hear? 
Round the black hearth the shadows dance and leap, 
*Tis dark: from spectres save thy children dear. 
Thou who dost love us so, would’st make us fear ? 
Break off thy pray’r—awaken from thy sleep. 
“God! what cold arms! Open, but once, thine eyes 
Thou spok’st erewhile of worlds we all must seek, 
Of fleeting life, of bliss beyond the skies, 
Of tombs, and Death. Thou, who art old and wise, 
Tell us what is this death? Thou wilt not speak.” 


Their quiv’ring voices sobb’d throughout the night : 


The dame awaken’d not with morning’s light. 
The bell of death smote harshly on the breeze, 





! At eve, a trav'ller, passing by the shed, 
Before the sacred Book and empty bed, 
Saw the two babies praying on their knees. 
. B. B. 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 























AFTER HEINRICH HEINE. 


I would have the plan of salvation widened: let it include all who speak the 
truth, and pay their debts. God knows, these conditions—though proving both 
faith and works—are hard enough ! 





“NARCOTICS” WH (DON’T) INDULGE IN. 


Legitimate plays, esthetic criticism, Charles Kean, G. P. R. James's novels, 
Alison’s History, and all entertainments “combining amusement with instruction.” 


In most matters of opinion, men resemble the timepieces in a watchmaker’s 
shop. No two of them agree precisely. Even the subtlest intellect or the finest 


chronometer may sometimes be a little out. And yet the homely Dutch clock, 
and plain common-sense, are generally near enough for all practical purposes. 





TECHNICAL. 
A printer once described a clever clergyman asa “full-headed article with a 
white line after it.” 


It is not what the praise is, but who gives it. 





MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 
I.—THE CROSSING SWEEPER. 


Way do the little boys who sweep the London streets run before us, broom in 
hand, and turn summersets upon the pavements? We know their object is to 
get our half-pence. But in which capacity do they expect us to reward them—as 
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sweepers or as tumblers? If they sweep crossings well they merit payment. 
But the mere fact that they can turn head over heels does not to my mind prove 
their sweeping abilities ; nor does it make their crossings cleaner than if they stood 
upright upon their legs, as nature formed them. As tumblers, many a hulking 
vagabond, too idle to do anything half so honest as crossing-sweeping for a liveli- 
hood can beat them hollow. Why, then, do the crossing-sweepers tumble ? 

Can it be possible that they think it pleases or amuses us? That were an insult 
to our understanding indeed ! 


IL—THE POST-OFFICE. 


What is there in a Government appointment that compels the holder of it to act 
like a brute? How is it that a shopkeeper, because his shop is made a receiving- 
house for letters, cannot possibly be civil to any one who enters upon post-office 
business? I went the other day into a shop belonging to a watchmaker, which 
shop was also a post-office, and holding a dozen letters in my hand requested he 
would let me have a shilling’s worth of stamps. 

He held his hand out without speaking. 

Thinking that he desired to look at the letters I intended posting, I offered 
them to him. 

He shook his head impatiently, gave a savage grunt, and once more stretched 
out his hand. 

This time I guessed correctly. He required payment in advance. I gave the 
shilling and received the stamps, which I was about to stick on. Then broke he 
silence— 

“T don’t allow stamps to be stuck on in my shop !” 

This prohibition was extremely awkward. I was some mile or two from home, 
and it was nearly post time. I begged as an especial favour that he would for 
once depart from his stern rule. Lo! he consented ! and, in a voice like that with 
which we bid an intruding cur “ get out,” he said, 

“Go over there and do it, then.” 

I did go over there, and did it; over there being the darkest and dirtiest 
corner of the shop. Still was I grateful for the kind exception in my favour. 
Probably very few had been allowed to stick their stamps on—even over there. 

And yet I know this watchmaker, in his non-official capacity, to be the civillest 
of tradesmen. It happened that I once—it was in happier days, when I could 
afford such luxuries—purchased a gold watch at that self-same shop. Hewas 
polite enough on that occasion. I wonder what has changed him ! 

There must be something that we know not of in Government appointments. 





BYE-AND-BYE. 


Tnere’s a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is “ Bye-and-Bye.” 
What we ought to do this minute 
Will be better done, he'll ery, 
If to-morrow we begin it— 
“ Put it off’—says Bye-and-Bye. 


Those who heed his treacherous wooing, 
Will his faithless guidance rue, 
What we always put off doing, 
Clearly, we shall never do. 
We shall reach what we endeavour 
If on “ Now” we more rely, 
But unto the realms of “ Never” 
Leads the pilot “ Bye-and-Bye.” 
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PROPOSED BOUDOIR EDITION OF THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


Is any noble and learned lord willing to exhibit a more useful sympathy with 
the gentler sex than is manifested by an old-womanish opposition to the wants 
and feelings of the nineteenth century? We will show him a way. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that refinement may be carried so far with people 
of innate delicacy, as to refine away their conscience, by making them insensible 
to the existence, even, of crimes which are recognised by the law of the land as 
very substantial realities, and which are sometimes visited with very substantial 
punishment. 

There are many ladies of awful, unapproachable virtue, who would be shocked 
—that is the word, we believe—to learn that they are in the habit of transgressing 
the laws of their country, so as to render themselves liable to various terms of im- 
prisonment. 

A few weeks ago, we were among the fashionable and distinguished company at 
the private view preceding a great sale of pictures and porcelain; and we hap- 
pened to overhear the following pretty little dialogue, which, indeed, was con- 
ducted in a tone perfectly audible throughout the room where it took place :— 


Young Lady, in bewitching attire (advancing from a table at which catalogues 
ave sold)—Mamma, the person tells me that this is a bad half-crown, which I must 
have taken in change somewhere. 


Elder Lady, in gorgeous array (using her eye-glass to inspect an absurd Chinese 
Jigure, with a nodding head, a protruding tongue, and hands that go dingle-dangle 
from the wrists).—How excessively stupid ! 

Young Lady.—It is very provoking, I think. Where can I have taken it ? 

Elder Lady (touching the head of the figure, and greatly increasing the general 
symptoms of idiocy).—I can’t tell you, lam sure. Let mesee it. Yes. I think 
itis bad. It looks bad. You must get rid of it again as soon as you can. Did 
you ever see anything so exceedingly droll as this Chinaman? Have you a pencil? 
Two hundred and forty-three. Please to mark itin your catalogue. Two hundred 
and forty-four; curious pair of grotesques, for perfume. Two hundred and forty- 
five— 

And the ladies passed on, supremely, touchingly, unconscious of all horrid laws, 
on the subject either of conspiracy or of uttering base coin. 

We have stated a case from our own experience. Here is another, quite as 
amazing, from a recent law report. The witness under examination is a lady of 
quality :— 

“Counsel.—I quote your own words. You said my servants were in the habit 
of stealing my handkerchiefs. May I take the liberty of asking you what you 
mean by that wholesale accusation ? 

“ Witness.— Well, I have lived a good deal abroad, where, when a lady’s maid 
enters your service, a list of your clothes is given to her, and she is made responsi- 
ble for them, and when they steal, which they are in the habit of doing, the value 
of the article stolen is stopped from their wages. 

“ Counsel.—Is this the habit and rule abroad ? 

“ Witness.—Yes, and in England.” 


Indeed! Then it seems to be the habit and rule, in England, to compound 
felony in all cases where the delinquents are ladies’ maids, and the sufferers 
ladies’ maids’ mistresses. It is but right that these last should be informed of 
the existence of a law, not yet repealed or obsolete, which holds the condoner of 
theft to be indictable for his or her act. Now, is any law-lord ambitious of an 
amiable distinction? Don’t all speak at once, because that would greatly em- 
barrass our choice. But take time; consider how the penal code can be adapted 
to light reading ; mature your plans, and submit them to our publishers, who, 
we have authority to say, will treat with their usual liberality for the best pro- 
gramme of a Boudoir Edition of the English Criminal Law. 


G. 7%. 





















































THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 








CAPITAL, £250,000. 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASSE, Esgq,., QC. 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 

CHARLES HULSE, Esq. 

RICHARD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, Esq. 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Esq. 





DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
The business of the Soneeee comprises :— 
The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or Profit Branch; the Deposit Branch ;—the 
Householders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 
To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of Policies, all 
Policies in this Company are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, within fourteen 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense and trouble of a Transfer Deed, as well 
as the Legacy and Probate Duty. 
The Policy will, in every such case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 
GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The sums Insured may be made payable to the Insurer himself, on his attaining a - 
fied age—or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death,—or, alternatively, to himself on at 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die earlier. 
EXxamPie :— Annual Premium. 
To secure an Annuity of £10 per annum to the Assured, aged Thirty, on 
attaining the age of Fifty, for the remainder of life...... Cecsocessons se £4 60 
To secure £100 at Death ........... abeaense Astad astcddvoeteaheoncessenands 119 7 
To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or 
Assignees if he die earlier ..........ceeesssececeeeeee ccccesccccscesese 417 0 
CAPITAL AND RATE OF INTEREST. 
The Capital, which has been enlarged for the purposes of its profitable Loan System on 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the convenience of investment and transfer, into £1 
shares, of which 10s. — will be called. 
The interest upon the paid-up Capital is 6 per Cent., puts half-yearly, in April and 
October, and may be received, free of charge, either through a Country Banker, or Som the 


Agents of the Company. 
DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, 

By which Depositors of large or small amounts secure the profits arising from their 
money being advanced on a safe system ofgraduall pone ny | mortgages of Real Pro; 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of themselves taking individual securities. 

Money intended for investment only is received on deposit, from £5 ——_ for long 
or short periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest, after the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of Ten and Four, which may be 
withdrawn with interest at any time, upon the following notice being given:—For sums not 
exceeding £50 one month; above £50, and not exceeding £100, two months; £100to £500, 
three months; above that amount, six months. 4 

A certificate, signed by three of the Directors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, countersigned by the Secretary. 

The Interest is payable Half-yearly, on the Ist of Apri] and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


Pational Assurance X Suvestment Association, 


8, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
EsraBLIsHED a.p. 1844. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


ern 


CAPITAL STOCK, £500,000. 


Tuts Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Bawx or Deposit for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 


system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 


The Bank or Deposrr differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 


well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 
perfect safety. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money i3 received daily, between the hours of Ten and Four o'clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 


A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The Interest is payable in January and Juty, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
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